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Comment 


NDER the title, “‘the price of efficiency,” a 
recent issue of Business Week editorializes 
suggestively about the impact of technology 
upon employment, investment and postwar economic 
tempo. Full employment—so frequently and earnestly 
referred as essential to democratic stability after the 
war—is shown to be quantitatively a goal of such a 
range and scale as to be wholly unprecedented. 
Reliable manufacturing employment data in the last 
twenty-year period look like this: 


Output No. of ia Workers Man hours 
(on an unit per unit 
1899 base)| “°* of output | of output 
1919 222 188 164 84 74 
1929 364 187 156 51 42 
1939 374 176 121 47 32 


It is widely realized that similar trends are true in 
transportation, mining, electric power and agriculture. 

The Committee on Economic Development opines 
that the available manpower could give (on 1942 price 
levels) a demand for 165 billions of dollars worth of 
goods in 1946. This compares with an output value in 
1940 of 97 billion dollars. 

The question, of course, is whether or not the avail- 
able manpower will be used. And the answer to that 
question is a function of such questions as these: 

What part of the total responsibility does each com- 
pany and each industry have for assuring full employ- 
ment for its own present and returned employes? And 
what part has the community as a whole acting through 
its government? 

Who determines the speed at which new machinery 
will be introduced to displace labor in particular plants 
and over-all? 

Who determines the demand for and assures the 
supply of new capital needed to take care of obsoles- 
cense and to produce those new goods now techno- 
logically possible? 

Will provision be made for training and placing the 


new generation which comes upon the scene as a new 
labor supply to the tune of two and a half million young 
workers between now and 1946? 

Industrial engineers and economic statesmen will 
have to work more closely hand in hand than ever 
before to supply practical answers to this total chal- 
lenge. The professional manager and the staff technician 
can do much. But they obviously can only carry that 
share of the load over which they have a voice in the 
control of policy; and that means within the walls of 
each plant. 

Industries as economic units working through trade 
associations will find a new area of responsibility here. 

And the public responsibility for public policy cannot 
be escaped. And that public policy will have to do with 
the finding and focusing of capital funds, the cushioning 
of the human effects of new technology on displaced 
workers, the accelerating of the flow of idle funds, the 
maximizing of consumer demand, the improving of the 
public employment office machinery. Nor can such 
complex economic and industrial issues be coped with 
as public policy, unless the mandate is clearly centered 
in the hands of some specific body or bodies. 

Part of the statesmanship entailed upon business and 


- upon citizens generally is to identify the needed func- 


tions to be cared for, to do it in time to anticipate needs, 
and to provide the legally constituted agencies to 
assume these essential functional responsibilities. 

America’s weakness in not lack of good will, nor lack 
of scientific ingenuity, nor yet of material resources. 
It lies in this field of facing realistically, in terms of 
operating method, the structural how of having indus- 
try’s leaders and government leaders collaborate to 
create and run the necessary agencies. 

Slogans, general principles and wishful platforms 
must now give way to specific measures. ‘‘ Full employ- 
ment’’ is a laudable and vital peace aim. But to achieve 
it there must be an honest facing up to each step-by- 
step measure that leads logically to the desired end. 

The danger is real that we will applaud the end but in 
our pursuit of the strategic means lack courage, in- 
genuity and decisiveness. Orpway TEAD. 
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Union-Management Administration of Employe 


Training: The Experience of TVA 


By WILLIAM J. McGLOTHLIN 
Assistant Chief, Training Staff, Tennessee Valley Authority 


HE ten years of Tennessee Valley Authority 

history are a record of experimentation and 

development in a variety of fields. Out of 
engineering, the largest single construction program in 
history, the second largest power production in the 
United States, and a 650-mile navigable channel have 
been developed. Out of science, new processes of 
manufacturing concentrated phosphatic fertilizer, 
quick freezing fruits and vegetables, extracting 
aluminum from clay and extending control over 
malaria, have been designed, tested and utilized. Out 
of management, a concept of democratic, decentralized 
administration that acts in full co-operation with the 
educational, governmental and community institu- 
tions of the Tennessee Valley counties and states, and 
of the nation has been placed in practice. 

Democratic administration has also governed TVA’s 
internal relationships between management and 
employes. Recognized employe unions join with 
management in executing the public responsibilities 
laid down in the TVA Act. Employe training is a 
major field in which unions and management work in 
co-operation. Together, they administer formal train- 
ing programs established in bargaining units where 
unions have gained the right of exclusive representa- 
tion of employes. 


Background of TVA Labor Relations 


The TVA Act requires payment of prevailing wages 
to laborers and mechanics, and requires that all 
appointments and promotions meet the test of merit 
and efficiency,' but leaves the Authority free in other 
respects to develop its own personnel policies. With 
these guides, personnel administration in TVA was 
born. Bona fide employe organizations were recognized 
by an early decision, and a long series of conferences 
with organized employe groups and representatives 
was undertaken. Out of the conferences the Employe 
Relationship Policy? was hammered, to be adopted in 
August, 1935. The policy stated the right of employes 
“to organize and designate representatives of their 


1 Public, Number 17, 73rd Congress, Sections 3 and 6. 
2 Employee Relationship Policy, Tennessee Valley 1935. 
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own choosing’’ without ‘‘restraint, interference, or 
coercion on the part of the management and super- 
visory staff.”* It established methods of handling 
grievances and of settling contested representation; 
defined hours of work and holidays; outlined methods 
of separation from the Authority and methods to be 
used in determining wages and salaries. Significantly, 
also, the policy looked forward to the establishment 
of joint conferences between management and repre- 
sentatives of employes ‘‘for the purpose of systematic 
employe-management co-operation”’ with the recog- 
nition that “‘ responsible organizations and associations 
of employes are helpful to such co-operation.’’* The 
conferences were to discuss, among other subjects, 
“‘the promotion of education and training.’’® 
Joint effort of management and employes con- 
stantly broadened after the adoption of the Employe 
Relationship Policy. Relationships between manage- 
ment and the trades and labor employes of TVA 
reached maturity with the General Agreement of 
August, 1940, which supplements and adopts the 
earlier Policy except as the General Agreement 
modifies it. Eloquent words of the Agreement’s 
Declaration recognize the responsibilities of both 
management and labor: ‘‘ The TVA and the Tennessee 
Valley Trades and Labor Council recognize that 
co-operation between management and employes is 
indispensable to the accomplishment of the public 
purposes for which the TVA has been established. 
. and recognize that such co-operation rests 
squarely on clear-cut mutual understandings between 
the Authority and its employes arrived at through 
the processes of collective bargaining.’’ And the next 
paragraph begins “‘ The public interest in an undertak- 
ing such as the TVA always being paramount... . ” 
The Agreement, signed by management and labor, is 
binding on both. 
White-collar unionism developed more slowly. In 
the early days, the National Federation of Federal 


3 Ibid., Section 3. 
‘ ome bid., Concluding Statement. 


8 } = Agreement between the Tennessee Valley Authority and the Tennes- 
Ay Valley Trades and Labor Council, Tennessee Valley Authority, August, 
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Employees and the American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees (AFL) both established locals for 
TVA employes outside the trades and labor fields. 
Later the United Federal Workers of America (CIO) 
established locals. It was not until white-collar 
employe organizations began to develop on an occupa- 
tional basis, however, that they gained real strength. 
The Public Safety Service Employees’ Union (AFL) 
was recognized as exclusive representative of the 
Public Safety Service in February, 1941. Other 
recognitions of exclusive representation followed, for 
the American Federation of Office Employees (AFL), 
the Chemical Workers Union (AFL), the Hotel and 
Restaurant Workers International Alliance (AFL), the 
TVA Association of Professional Chemists and Chemi- 
cal Engineers and the TVA Engineers Association. 
No employe organization or council has yet been 
recognized as representing all white-collar employes, 
but such a development does not appear to be far 
distant. 


Joint Development of Employe Training 


The formal machinery through which management 
and labor co-operate in work of the Authority includes 
the Annual Wage Conference to determine prevailing 
wage rates for trades and labor employes, conducted 
each year by the Authority and the Tennessee Valley 
Trades and Labor Council, a voluntary organization 
of fifteen craft unions represented on TVA jobs; joint 
co-operative committees (comparable to WPB-spon- 
sored War Production Drive committees) now 
operating at seventeen points in the Authority’s 
structure; and joint training committees, now ad- 
ministering eight training programs. In recent months, 
training programs administered through joint com- 
mittees have developed to a point where they constitute 
a major part of union-management co-operation 
within the TVA. One thousand one hundred and 
eighty employes received training under such programs 
in February, 1943. 

Craft unions made the first move toward joint 
administration of training programs when, in May, 
1936, the local union representative of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners on the 
Advisory Training Committee at Pickwick Dam 
proposed that a formal craft apprenticeship program 
be established. Labor and management were both 
interested, and on July 1, 1936, a carpenter apprentice 
program was begun with twenty-four apprentices. 
Administration of the program was vested in a joint 
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committee composed of representatives of labor and 
management. As apprenticeship programs were estab- 
lished in other crafts under craft training committees, 
a joint project committee was organized to co-ordinate 
the program. Finally, after a number of projects had 
developed apprenticeship programs, the Central Joint 
Council on Apprenticeship, composed of five labor 
representatives and five management representatives, 
was established on December 18, 1938, to co-ordinate 
and administer the total apprenticeship program. 
Training for hydro-plant operators was developed 


_under joint labor-management administration at 


about the same time. The Authority’s construction 
program was adding hydroelectric plants for which 
trained operators would be needed. Student generating 
plant operators were placed in plants already in 
operation, to be trained for staffing new plants as they 
came on the line. A central labor-management com- 
mittee was organized to administer the program 
through joint plant subcommittees and an accrediting 
committee, which would review and pass on the 
students at stated periods in their training. The pro- 
gram was expanded to steam plant operation when the 
TVA acquired steam generating plants and built the 
Watts Bar Steam Plant. 

A jointly administered training program was later 
developed for trades and labor employes in the TVA 
Chemical Works which produces phosphate fertilizer, 
and more recently, was expanded at War Department 
request to produce elemental phosphorus, ammonia 
and ammonium nitrate, and calcium carbide (for 
synthetic rubber). Again, a committee composed of 
labor and management representatives was appointed 
to administer the program. 

As employe organizations obtained exclusive repre- 
sentation in various white-collar groups, joint adminis- 
tration of employe training programs followed in that 
field. Training programs for the Public Safety Service 
were established for Building Guards, Public Safety 
Officers and Sergeants, under the Central Joint Train- 
ing Committee for the Public Safety Service which 
administers the three programs through local joint 
training committees. In the Chemical Works, a joint 
committee representing the Chemical Workers Union 
and management administers a training program for 
control laboratory technicians. A training program for 
payroll clerks, warehouse clerks and accounting clerks 
at construction projects is now being prepared. It will 
be administered by a joint committee composed of 
representatives of the American Federation of Office 
Employees (AFL) and management. 
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Types of Training Plans 


Two types of training plans have been established 
under joint administration. We have called the first 
type “qualifying training,” the second ‘‘ promotional 
training.” Craft apprenticeship and the student 
generating plant operator training are examples of 
qualifying training. Here trainee positions are estab- 
lished outside the normal organization structure as 
positions in which learners may master the skills and 
knowledge required by the journeyman level positions. 
Such positions are designated by a title which reflects 
their training character—apprentice, student gener- 
ating plant operator, public safety officer, trainee, 
and so on. Training involves productive work, but 
work done is considered as training—not as produc- 
tion. Furthermore, a trainee completing such a plan 
is either placed in a regular position or terminated. 
He cannot continue as a trainee beyond the specified 
training period. 

A promotional training plan covers already estab- 
lished positions and is designed to train employes for 
work of higher grade. The training program for 
Chemical Plant Operators is of this type. No new posi- 
tions are established and no title changes are made, 
although the amount and kind of supervision may be 
altered during the training period. Night study or 
classes may be required and instruction on the job 
may be intensified. Each position under such a plan 
carries a production work load, however, and related 
study, directed toward skills and knowledge needed 
for the next step of the promotional ladder, supple- 
ments learning obtained on the job. 


Patterns of Joint Administration 


The patterns of joint administration followed in 
these training programs have grown out of seven years’ 
experience with joint labor-management effort. The 
central training committees represent management 
and labor, and their decisions are final. Action cannot 
be taken, however, unless agreement is reached. Labor 
and management vote as units. Each group has veto 
power, therefore, over proposals made by the other 
group. In the local committees agreement must also 
be reached before action can be taken. If, however, 
they cannot come to agreement, the problem can be 
referred to the central committee for decision. In 
general, the vote machinery is not often resorted to. 
Most decisions are made by general agreement with- 
out unit vote. 
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Since the central training committees have the final 
decision on training programs under their jurisdiction, 
their functions and responsibilities have been carefully 
defined. Fundamentally, the committee is a training 
committee, although inevitably concerned with other 
personnel factors. As training committees, their re- 
sponsibility for planning training, selecting and organ- 
izing content of related training, selecting instructors 
and examining trainees, is clear. Responsibility for 
determining the number or ratio of trainees, selecting 
candidates and promoting trainees who have completed 
training is somewhat more difficult to define. 

On TVA work the joint training committee normally 
makes the selections of individuals to be appointed to 
trainee positions under a qualifying training plan. It 
makes its selections, however, from lists certified to it 
by the Personnel Department. Since under a pro- 
motional training plan, regularly established positions 
are covered by the training program, management 
alone makes the selections, also from lists certified to it 
by the Personnel Department. After selection and 
appointment, an employe who elects to enter training 
comes under the training committee. The joint com- 
mittee decides which employes shall enter training first, 
if the facilities are limited. 

This distinction of function may seem overly refined, 
but since the provision of the TVA Act that merit and 
efficiency shall govern appointments has been inter- 
preted as legally precluding a closed shop, the TVA 
must avoid joint relationships which might create a 
closed shop by the indirection of a training plan. 
Trainees under a qualifying training plan do not hold 
regular production positions. At the end of the specified 
training periods, trainees who have been successful in 
the eyes of the joint training committee are accredited, 
or, in other words, recommended to management for 
placement. Management may or may not permanently 
place the accredited trainee. If it does not, the trainee 
cannot continue, since his tenure as a trainee is for a 
limited period. This situation does not exist in a pro- 
motional training plan where the employe can continue 
in his position if his work is satisfactory regardless of 
inability to complete training for the next grade 
satisfactorily. 

Responsibility for promotion raises another diffi- 
culty. The training committee has full responsibility 
for moving the trainee from one level to the next within 
the steps of an extended qualifying training plan. In 
most crafts, apprenticeship in the Authority covers 
8,000 hours, or approximately four years, divided into 
four periods of 2,000 hours each, with increases in pay 
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for each successive period. The student generating 
plant operator plan is similarly divided into periods. 
Action of the training committees governs movement 
from one period to the next. Unless they certify that 
the period has been satisfactorily completed, no change 
can be made, and the trainee is dropped from training. 
If they so certify, the trainee is automatically moved to 
the next period. 

Since, however, trainee positions are established for 
training purposes and have definite time limits on 
tenure, movement within a qualifying training plan is 
not promotion in the same sense as movement from a 
regular position to one of higher grade. When a trainee, 
having completed his training, is ready to move into a 
regular position, control of his movement is no longer 
the responsibility of the training committee. The Per- 
sonnel Department accepts the training committee’s 
statement that the trainee is qualified for placement 
and enters his name on the eligibility register for the 
position. At this point, the trainee must compete with 
qualified candidates recruited from outside the Author- 
ity. Both completed trainees and qualified applicants 
may be certified by the Personnel Department to man- 
agement for vacancies. Naturally, if the training is 
sound, a completed trainee will have the inside track 
for any vacancies. He is not automatically placed in the 
position by committee action, however. 

The hurdles, therefore, which a trainee in a qualifying 
training plan must surmount before he arrives at a 
permanent position, are: (1) accreditation by the train- 
ing committee; (2) establishment of eligibility as 
determined by the Personnel Department, which is 
virtually assured if the trainee has been accredited by 
the training committee; (3) certification to manage- 
ment by the Personnel Department, based on a com- 
parison of his qualifications with those of outside candi- 
dates and other accredited trainees; and (4) selection 
by management from among those certified. The train- 
ing committee does not control selection. It can, 
however, veto permanent placement of trainees if they 
have not successfully completed training, since a 
trainee’s eligibility depends upon the training com- 
mittee’s recommendation. 

In a promotional training plan, the training com- 
mittee is responsible for giving all employes in the 
positions covered an opportunity to train for the next 
higher grade. Each employe may elect or refuse to enter 
training. If the employe elects to enter, he is placed in 
training and the committee examines him at the end of 
the training period. He is accredited for promotion if 
he has satisfactorily completed the training. The Per- 
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sonnel Department accepts the training committee’s 
accrediting as satisfactory evidence of qualification and 
places the employe on the eligible list for the next higher 
grade. When vacancies occur at that grade, the Per- 
sonnel Department certifies the names of accredited 
employes who are best qualified, but may also certify 
outside candidates if they are among the best qualified 
group. In selections for permanent positions, two 
possible sources are always present—accredited em- 
ployes from the next lower grade, and qualified candi- 
dates from outside TVA. Management makes the final 
selection. 

In sum, a joint training committee administering a 
qualifying training plan is responsible for selecting 
trainees, moving them from step to step within the 
training program, and accrediting them for regular 
positions if their training has been satisfactory. A joint 
training committee administering a promotional train- 
ing plan is responsible for accrediting employes who 
satisfactorily complete training for the next grade. 
Promotion cannot take place without such accrediting. 
In each type of plan, management’s responsibility for 
staffing is retained, since management can make its 
choice from accredited graduates of the training pro- 
gram or from qualified outside applicants to fill the 
permanent positions. 

The number or ratio of persons to be trained is a 
final question of training committee responsibility. 
Labor, as well as lawyers, physicians and engineers, is 
concerned lest training an excessive number of indi- 
viduals overturn not only hard won wage standards, 
but also standards of competence. Under a qualifying 
training plan, the number of trainees must be set on 
estimates of turnover and future work load. If the 
number placed in training is excessive, the balance 
between supply and demand is upset, and heavy pres- 
sure on wage rates and labor standards may be created. 
If labor’s interests are to be protected, the training com- 
mittee must set the number of trainees or the ratio of 
trainees to the number of persons already employed. 
For a promotional training plan, the training com- 
mittee is not responsible for the number of persons 
trained, since all employes may elect to take training 
for the next grade. 


The Unions’ Contribution to Training 


This description may make the variations of training 
committee responsibility seem unduly complicated. 
Why go to all this trouble? Why bother with com- 
mittees and definitions and split responsibilities ? Why 
shouldn’t management, having determined that train- 
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ing is needed, square off and do the job unaided and 
unimpeded ? These are legitimate questions which have 
valid answers. In the first place, training, with its 
importance to labor standards and its immediate effect 
on job status and job capacity, is inevitably of concern 
to labor. Labor cannot leave training to its uninhibited, 
unrestricted way, any more than—to repeat—lawyers 
or doctors or engineers can allow technical schools to 
pursue their own ways without regard to their effects on 
professional standing and returns. Labor, for its own 
protection, must exhibit concern with those aspects of 
employe training which affect its interest. 

That fact may be sufficient in itself to justify joint 
administration, but it does not recognize that joint 
administration has made positive and impressive 
contributions to training programs. Training is sounder 
and more effective when unions participate in its ad- 
ministration. The contributions fall into three fields— 
planning, administration and supervision, and appraisal 
or evaluation. 


Planning of Training 


We have mentioned that labor first suggested that an 
apprenticeship program be undertaken. It has sug- 
gested training for the construction accounting offices, 
for load dispatchers, for sergeants in the Public Safety 
Service, as well as training pools for clerical employes 
and other programs. Labor has also participated vigor- 
ously in the detailed planning which formal training 
programs require. The job analyses which form the 
basis of the apprenticeship program were developed 
and refined with labor’s assistance and special knowl- 
edge.? Labor representatives have spent hours with 
management in working out the content of related 
training to parallel learning on the job. So successful has 
that planning been that a construction superintendent 
recently opposed reducing the hours of related class 
work for apprentices, saying ‘‘The class work is what 
makes those apprentices.” 


Administration of Training 


Contributions to administration of training programs 
have also been significant. Unions provide channels 
through which explanations of policy and procedure 
may flow to employes. Since the union participates in 
the formulation of policy and procedure, it accepts 
responsibility for handling questions which its members 
may raise and for making sure that its members in 


7See Harvey, Oswald, Report om Apprentice Training Program of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Apprentice-Training Service, Washington, D.C. 
January, 1942. 
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training discharge their obligations. The union member 
of a training committee quickly censures and, if neces- 
sary, moves to drop from training the trainee who fails 
to meet the committee’s standards. The union can 
exercise discipline in ways denied to management. For 
example, loss of apprentices to private industry began 
to handicap the apprentice program seriously. Labor 
members of the Apprenticeship Council undertook to 
return these apprentices to the Authority, and in most 
cases succeeded in doing so. Why ?—because labor had 
accepted joint responsibility for the apprentice pro- 
gram, and wished to make sure that its members dis- 
charged the responsibilities they had assumed when 
they signed agreements to enter and complete appren- 
ticeship. ‘‘ We'll see that that apprentice comes back,” 
a labor representative told me. “We think they ought 
to finish apprenticeship if they sign an agreement to 
start it.” The apprentice came back—from a higher 
paying job. 

The unions are constantly reviewing the application 
of training programs for which they are jointly respon- 
sible. In a construction and operating program at 
over a score of locations in five states, administrative 
supervision sometimes fails to pick up slips and errors. 
Labor is often more pervasive. A union representative 
was the first to inform us of an employe’s promotion 
in apparent violation of a training plan. Another 
representative was the first to tell us that a foreman 
had refused, in violation of management’s agreement 
and without management’s consent, to instruct 
trainees on the job. The unions are by no means 
exclusive detectives of training errors, but they help. 

Joint administration reassures employes who fear 
that their security is threatened by training. This is 
doubly important: because training on the job must 
depend upon employes to instruct the trainees. 
Employes will gladly assume the extra responsibility 
of instructing trainees on the job—if they participate 
in administering the plan. Unless employes participate, 
they can and may effectively block the training. Such 
a block may occur even if employes think that 
management has not followed the prescribed pro- 
cedure of a training plan. For example, management 
employed an operator at the TVA Chemical Works 
and placed him in a position under the training plan. 
Employes believed that management had violated the 
plan, and promptly refused to have anything to do 


with the operator, even to the extent of refusing to: 


tell where various equipment around the plant was 
located. After they understood that management’s 
action was not a violation, employes reversed them- 
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selves and began to instruct the new employe. 
Instruction in related training classes is likewise 
dependent on employe support. Men from the job are 
the best qualified instructors, since teaching skill can 
be added more easily than knowledge of the tricks of 
the trade. If the union assists in administration, it will 
assume responsibility for seeing that adequate in- 
structors are available. 

Standards of selection, classification and promotion, 
as well as the job elements which determine what the 
training is to be, must be defined when a training 
program is planned. These are matters of utmost con- 
cern to employes. Establishment of a training plan 
requires that such standards be defined. Understand- 
ing of them immediately reduces questions of favor- 
itism and discrimination. Actions which may otherwise 
appear arbitrary are accepted as reasonable if based 
on understood standards. Here, too, the responsibility 
that the unions assume if they participate in joint 
administration is the key to a stable situation. Since 
their representatives help make the decisions within 
the field of training committee responsibility, the 
union feels responsible for seeing to it that employes 
accept the decisions. If employes are in disagreement, 
that reaction is directed toward their representatives, 
not toward management. A major TVA supervisor 
has said that a marked difference in his work with the 
Authority has been the relative absence of criticism, 
bickering and resentment which often followed pro- 
motions in the electric plants he supervised before he 
came to TVA. He believes that joint administration 
of the training program for generating plant operators, 
through which the operators become eligible for 
promotion, is a major reason for this desirable state. 


Appraisal of Training 


Union participation improves the planning and 
administration of training plans. It also contributes 
in appraising training methods and results. Nationally 
affiliated unions bring to the appraisal of training, 
information, ideas and standards gleaned from train- 
ing programs conducted elsewhere. They can often 
bring national trends to attention so that the training 
program may benefit from the added strength of 
moving in the direction of the tide. Because they are 
constantly reviewing the application of the plans, they 
are able to determine whether adopted standards and 
methods are obtaining the expected results. 

Possibly of equal importance is the fact that unions 
appraise and plan training programs from a social 
viewpoint to which management, in its concern with 
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the day-by-day necessity of getting the immediate 
job done, may be less sensitive. Unions as well as 
management are concerned with getting the job done 
and in preserving the conditions which make it 
possible to do so. Witness, for example, the recent 
action of the Tennessee Valley Trades and Labor 
Council in telegraphing to Congress its vigorous 
protest against a proposed bill to require Congres- 
sional approval of all Federal appointments at $4500 
or above—a bill which would not affect the wages or 
appointment of a single employe represented by the 
Council! But unions, because they exist primarily for 
their membership, are also concerned that the indi- 
vidual not be lost in the passing demands of a single 
project or plant. They are sensitive to the implications, 
therefore, of narrow training, whose specialist results 
are helpless if market or process changes. They recog- 
nize that rapid training requires specialization, but 
they are unwilling to allow an emergency period to be 
considered as a standard. They agree to modifications 
required by an abnormally stringent labor market 
only as exceptions to established standards, which the 
unions tend to set in terms of providing opportunities 
for individuals to attain well-rounded skills and at 
least elementary social and economic understanding. 
When unions come to appraise training, therefore, they 
are almost certain to appraise what it does to the 
individuals undergoing training as well as how fully 
the training meets the personnel needs of management. 
The union representative of the laboratory tech- 
nicians at the TVA Chemical Works insists, for exam- 
ple, that the training plan include training to prepare 
the technicians for the lower grade positions of 
chemist, even though promotion of technicians to 
chemists removes them from his union. 

The unions’ concern for the long pull as against the 
immediate need reflects part of this same concern for 
the individual. Unions often judge proposals by asking 
themselves, Where will this take us? What trend 
might this establish? What precedent will this set? 
A union representative recently stated in a training 
committee meeting: ‘‘This action may create some 
hardship, but if the ultimate gain overshadows that, 
we can disregard it.’’ Without laboring the point, it is 
enough to say that the unions bring to appraisal of 
training programs sensitivity on how the training may 
affect the status of union members as a social group, 
not just today or here, but tomorrow and everywhere. 
This sensitivity can offset excessive concern with 
immediate problems. True, it can sometimes hamper 
appropriate and desirable change. But at best, it can 
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be integrated with immediate needs so that both the 
long and near term demands are satisfied. Union 
members of the Council on Apprenticeship once met 
a management proposal for shortening the over-all 
length of apprenticeship by a counter proposal that 
the over-all length be extended, but that in the last 
year of apprenticeship, apprentices could be used 
almost as journeymen, except for continuing their 
class work and working under general supervision 
from a journeyman. Both needs were met, for manage- 
ment was able to use apprentices on varied work 
earlier than before and the unions’ apprenticeship 
standards were preserved. It is this kind of integration 
toward which we work. 
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Union-management administration of training plans 
is by no means a land of dreamy peace. The issues 
which training raises are too vital to unions and 
management for casual agreement by either. But we 
are convinced that the way to satisfactory training 
lies through union-management administration. Com- 
mittee administration may seem slow; at times it is, 
but out of it come carefully considered plans and 
procedures for whose application the unions share 
responsibility. And by the very process of joint 
participation, union and management may move 
toward the goal of co-operation in which the 
objectives of both are integrated in socially useful 
action. 
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On Managerial Responsibility 


By HORACE S. FRIES 


Assistant Professor of Philosophy, University of Wisconsin 


role in deciding whether the problem of the 
wise use of science is to be adequately solved. 
To attack this problem there must be clear notions of 
what is valuable—of what ends we should use science 
for. Or at least there must be clear notions as to how 


in is destined to play a crucial 


to find this out. 


The coming of science constituted a radical departure 
from the intellectual and moral tradition of the Western 
World. This tradition had been in slow process of 
formation from the time of Plato and the birth of self- 
consciousness among the Hebrews, through the coming 
of Christianity, and on into modern times. But within 
the past three centuries (obviously in the past fifty 
years) the age-old customs have broken down. The 
novel conditions and rapid social changes caused by 
the limitless power of technology have proved too 
much for automatic adaptation of our outlooks and 
habits. When one reflects on some of the significant 
details of this impact of science, it hardly seems sur- 
prising that the modern world finds itself confused. The 
wonder is that there is any social order or security at all. 

If experimentation is taken to be the essential feature 
of the new scientific movement, then it is actually 
little more than three hundred years old. In so far as 
any one person can be said to represent the beginning of 
a social movement, Galileo, who died in 1642, is cer- 
tainly the founder of experimental science; and New- 
ton, who was born this same year, signalizes its first 
great phase. 

Three hundred years, however, is a short time for 
us even to begin to come to an understanding of the 
revolutionary character of experimental inquiry. Under 
the conditions of the origin of science it was natural to 
separate into two compartments inquiries regarding 
our knowledge about nature and our beliefs about 
values—beliefs, that is, about what ends we cherish 
as important. But it is now clear that this attempt to 
separate science from value has been nearly the undoing 
of our civilization. Scientific knowledge, as Bacon 
predicted, has turned out to mean power. But what does 
moral knowledge mean? The increase of power has 
intensified the destructive effects of unresolved con- 
flicts among ends, and has made the sound evaluation 
of ends difficult if not impossible. 
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There are now current two general and opposite 
approaches to the problem of unifying science and 
morality. One is the attempt to justify a supernatural 
basis for both moral evaluations and scientific control 
of nature. The other is the attempt to found moral 
evaluations upon an experimental procedure. 

If as scientists, who are also concerned with the 
human scene, we adopt the second approach, there is 
no doubt of the serious responsibility assumed. But 
at the same time this approach affords the rarest 
challenge ever presented; the challenge, namely, to take 
the shaping of our destiny deliberately under human 
control. Whatever may be the limitations of Mr. Burn- 
ham’s book, The Managerial Revolution, there is enough 
truth in it to warrant a serious effort on the part of 
management to come to an understanding of its re- 
sponsibility in these critical times as to this critical 
issue. 


Responsibility is a moral idea. But there can be no 
clear thinking on moral questions without raising the 
question of the nature of human beings. For responsi- 
bility, or the want of it, is a human manifestation. The 
experimental approach to morality must undertake the 
task of reconstructing the sense of responsibility in 
order to make it adequate to a technological age. 

It may be objected that human nature cannot be 
changed. What a beautiful illustration of pre-scientific 
misunderstanding this notion represents. For Plato, 
Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas, and for the practical 
men of their times, the idea had a definite meaning. 
But imagine a technician in the modern world saying, 
‘“We can’t change the design of heavier-than-air flying 
machines! We can’t change alcohol into rubber! We 
can’t change managemental organizations in such a 
way that responsibility can be distributed into every 
tributary and creek, and shared by all those affected!”’ 

But, of course, human nature is different. Or is it? 
Would it not be more scientific to say that it remains to 
be seen what human nature is after we have deliberately 
attacked the problem of investigating it? And would 
not an experimental investigation of human nature 
involve the performance of certain guided operations 
upon ourselves under conditions determined as specifi- 
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cally as possible? Would it not involve testing certain 
ideas as to who can take what kind of responsibility 
under what conditions? And, finally, what group other 
than organized management can possibly undertake 
the task of instituting such investigations? 


What, then, is human nature? Definitions, considered 
scientifically, must be formulated tentatively as guides 
to actual procedures which will test them and im- 
prove them. Incidentally, as they are tested and 
improved, so will their procedures for control and use 
be improved and made more satisfactory. At least this 
is what has happened in the physical sciences and 
technologies. Even the Euclidean idea of the shortest 
distance between two points has been found wanting 
in certain physical inquiries; and we are told that the 
revised definitions are employed in the task of liberat- 
‘ing atomic energy. 

The scientific study of human nature presumably is 
the proving of biology and the social sciences. But one 
of the most costly consequences of the historic conflict 
between science and the pre-scientific tradition has been 
the separation of the social sciences from managerial 
practice and, as a result, from the so-called natural 
sciences, especially biology. That is why so much of 
social science as studied in our universities and colleges 
is irrelevant and academic in the bad sense of that term. 
Fortunately there are auspicious signs of revolt against 
the separation. The progress of a science of manage- 
ment is one of these signs. Another is illustrated by 
the following: The most fruitful, concise definition of 
the human individual I have found comes from an 
eminent biologist, Julian Huxley, who is keenly aware 
of the social implications of his specialty. In a book, 
Man Stands Alone (Harper, 1941), which is probably of 
greater significance for managers than is Mr. Burn- 
ham’s book, he defines the individual (page 295, my 
emphasis) as ‘‘a system of relations between its own 
[biological] basis and the universe, including other 
individuals.” 

An analogy will help us to perceive the import of this 
definition. Water (some water, we should say these 
days) considered chemically is the continuous product 
of the interaction between hydrogen and oxygen in 
certain proportions. Strictly speaking it contains three 
“‘elements’’ or factors, for without the interaction it 
would under normal conditions, be a mere mixture of 
two dry gases. By means of chemical operations some 
metal or other positive ion can be substituted for the 
hydrogen; other elements or negative ions can be 
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substituted for the oxygen. In case of any substitution, 
however, the interaction itself is somewhat different. 
Now if we think of human nature scientifically, we 
shall see each individual as the continuous product of 
(1) the interaction between (2) one set of factors which 
are environmental and (3) one set which are hereditary 
or biological. These can no more be separated from 
individual traits which they constitute than can the 
hydrogen or oxygen be separated from water and its 
wetness—without doing away with the individual or 
the water. Theoretically, by changing any one or all 
of these interacting factors, the individual is changed. 
If individuals can be changed, then so can human 


nature; that is, unless this idea means HUMAN ~ 


NATURE, writ large, in the pre-scientific manner of 
Plato, Aristotle or Aquinas, who conceived of it as a 
timeless essence or form or universal, a final cause, 
subsisting eternally among the heavenly verities. But 
if we conceive of human nature scientifically, we shall 
try to formulate the idea in such a way that it can be 
used as a guide for operational investigations, as a 
tentative hypothesis to be put to work, to be tested, 
improved and made more specific and useful. For as 
far as we know, all of our traits (including that of 
responsibility or want of responsibility in specific 
enterprises) are products of these natural, interacting, 
bio-social conditions. 


Huxley has also pointed out (ibid., Chapter II) the 
fatal limitation in the approach of orthodox eugenics. 
Briefly it is this: that the eugenist treated the environ- 
ment as a constant. We know now that no social 
environment is constant, and that a technological 
environment is one of accelerated change. Hence, by 
the time the orthodox eugenist could have bred 
improved individuals for the given environment, it 
would have been supplanted by another. However, 
because the hereditary processes are relatively slow, 
they can be treated (although only temporarily) as 
relatively constant, while the social environment is 
attacked experimentally to discover better instruments 
of control. In short, to find better ideas about human 
nature for resolving social conflicts in ways less costly 
to our interests or values, and to put these ideas to 
work for use and for their own improvement, we must 
begin by an approach to the environment. 

Accordingly, if we are to find out scientifically what 
responsibility means, we must formulate the idea as 
clearly as possible in view of historical, anthropological, 
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biological, .psychological and practical findings. Fur- 
thermore, we must formulate it in such a way that it 
can be put to work in practical social or managerial 
enterprises to be tested and improved. This means that 
it will be formulated a little differently in each actual 
venture, for each practical situation will be a little 
different from others. 

But there is one factor which all of these definitions 
will have in common if they are to yield scientific, 
operational ideas; they will look ahead to the future, 
not backward. Instead of looking for something 
essentially praiseworthy or blameworthy in view of 
what has been done, we shall look for something 
which will yield a more effective taking of responsi- 
bility for what is to be done. In connection with the 
problem of social inquiry, America’s most distin- 
guished philosopher has been led to remark: “ Ap- 
proach to human problems in terms of moral blame 
and moral approbation, of wickedness or righteousness, 
is probably the greatest single obstacle now existing 
to development of competent methods in the field of 
social subject-matter’ (John Dewey, Logic, The 
Theory of Inquiry, Henry Holt & Co., New York, 
1938, page 495). 

Two warnings are relevant, however, in regard to 
making praise and blame purely secondary notions 
in our methodological approach. One is that this 
procedure does not exclude the scientific consideration 
of values, where these are viewed as consequences 
within human interests or desires. Without a con- 
sideration of these, there is no way of testing our ideas 
of human nature. For when an idea is put to work as a 
social plan, the first thing it bumps into is human 
resistance. It is this resistance which affords the test 
of the plans and of the ideas upon which the plans are 
based. Secondly, the subordination of praise and blame 
eliminates the idea of the scapegoat, but it does not 
eliminate responsibility. It does require, however, that 
we reconceive the idea of responsibility in terms of the 
consequences of decision and choice instead of in terms 
of their psychological antecedents. It implies that we 
see responsibility in terms of future results. 


As a tentative and partial working definition of 
responsibility, then, we might fofmulate the following: 
Responsibility obtains when decision or choice is made 
in the fullest possible concrete, imaginative awareness 
of the human consequences which the decision 
involves. In such a decision the individual realizes, in 
regard to the situation in hand and in so far as avail- 
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able means of inquiry make possible, what his choice 
will do to persons affected (including himself) in terms 
of all their interests. The circumstances may, of 
course, be urgent. In this case the individual may not 
be able to take all the time he would like for ante- 
cedent reflection about the alternative consequences 
of his decision. But if the decision is responsible in such 
circumstances, the individual will have a definite 
interest in, or concern for, the ensuing consequences, 
even though they may turn out to be different from 
what was anticipated. 

When a responsible decision has been made, the 
individual is willing to acknowledge to himself, with a 
sense of dignity or self-respect, that he participated 
or shared in bringing about the consequences. If this 
sense of self-respect is to be sincere, however, the 
individual making the decision must acknowledge its 
undesirable, as well as its desirable consequences. And 
he must acknowledge the grave result of refusing to 
take responsibility. But depth of sincerity is possible 
only as the individual has reason to believe that 
among these good and bad consequences are some 
which will make for more responsible decisions on the 
part of others and himself. Otherwise sincerity would 
be impossible, for there would be no reason to believe 
that the undesirable consequences will be gradually 
eliminated as they undergo transformation in subse- 
quent decisions. 

As Mr. Morris L. Cooke has remarked: ‘‘One of the 
great tasks of democracy is to teach people at every 
level to assume responsibility and act with the 
authority that always belongs to it.”! Following Mary 
P. Follett, Mr. Cooke is careful to point out that 
genuine authority belongs to the job, not to the person. 
But if the individual is to live up to the authority of 
his position, he must be able to assume the responsi- 
bility it entails. And, as we have seen, this requires the 
ability:to permit and encourage the taking of responsi- 
bility by others. 

An objection sometimes made to this conception of 
responsibility claims that it involves, godlike, a 
knowledge of all the infinite chain of consequences 
which issue from each decision. But this objection 
overlooks the fact which must be emphasized, that 
among the consequences of many decisions are 
influences upon the choices of others. This is especially 
true of those decisions, such as management makes 
daily, which have a direct effect upon other members 


1 Cooke, Morris L., ‘‘Notes on Governmental and Industrial Adminis- 
tration in a Democracy,” THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF MANAGEMENT JOURNAL, July-September, 1938, Volume III, 
No. 4, page 140. 
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of the organization. In other words, at least in the case 
of managerial responsibility, there should be an acute 
awareness of consequences as influencing the growth 
and development of a deeper and wider responsibility 
throughout the specific enterprise involved. 

Only a little reflection on this approach to responsi- 
bility is required to show that it readily comes into 
conflict with responsibility considered merely as 
loyalty to the pecuniary or profit interests of stock- 
holders or, in Mr. Burnham’s categories, to the power 
and prestige interests of managers themselves. I can 
think of only one way out of such conflicts: one must 
try to imagine concretely and fully the alternative sets 
of consequences. Decision will then ensue in one 
direction or another. If the decisions move consistently 
in the one direction, then eventually the individuals in 
question, as well as the social force they represent, will 
have to be excluded from having any authority. In 
times of social ease such exclusion takes the form of 
relative isolation and legal reform, as a result of public 
pressure. In times of social stress, however, it takes 
the form of more or less indiscriminate revolt, and 
liquidation of the offenders. But if the decisions move 
consistently, however slowly, in the direction of more 
adequate evaluation of ways and means as they affect 
all the interests involved, then moral responsibility 
will be growing in depth and range, and the authority, 
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or ‘freedom of choice,’”’ of the individuals involved 
will be increasing. 

Personally I am convinced that once organized 
management deliberately accepts responsibility for its 
decisions—responsibility in terms of social-human 
consequences—then we shall have passed the crisis of 
modern civilization. For the instruments are now 
available for continuously improving the consequences 
of choice in human interests and needs. Once scientific 
management decides to search for less costly ways of 
resolving human conflicts of interests, then self- 
corrective methods of evaluation will be achieved. 
In the words of Professor M. C. Otto, ‘“‘ The technique 
which enables us to secure in this sense the most 
abundant and meaningful life puts us on the road 
toward a progressively better solution.’’? But until the 
time of such decision, the ability or power of manage- 
ment—so called ‘“‘private’’ management as well as 
much public administration—will continue for the 
most part to be exploited by conflicting profit or power 
interests which know no method of approach to con- 
flict except the use of veiled or open force. 


2 Otto, M. C., The Human Enter prise, F.S. Crofts & Company, New York, 
1940, page 147. The chapter from which this passage is taken, ‘‘ Realistic 
Idealism,’’ could have been called ‘‘The Scientific Management of Human 
Interest.’’ I should like to take the liberty of calling special attention to the 
two chapters in this book on ‘‘Science and Man,” to which I am indebted 
for the interpretation of science which underlies the idea of managerial 
responsibility presented above. 
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Technology and Political Organization’ 


By HAROLD C. HAVIGHURST 


Professor of Law, Northwestern University, Chicago 


The Call for Stronger Government 


HE last sixty years have witnessed a mounting 

pressure for stronger government in the United 

States. This has resulted not only in the enlarge- 
ment of the area and number of restrictions upon con- 
duct, but also in the resolution of doubts to a less degree 
in favor of the individual or corporation charged with 
their violation. Concentrations of economic power 
within the social organism due to technological develop- 
ment have inevitably evoked a response in the form of 
concentrations of governmental power, in somewhat 
the same way that the presence of specific foreign 
bodies within the animal organism gives rise to the 
formation of antibodies. 

Nor have these changes been the less inevitable by 
reason of the fact that they have been brought about 
by the more or less conscious efforts of those who have 
felt most seriously the loss of economic liberties and 
their sympathizers. For, as Holmes is said to have once 
remarked, ‘‘The mode by which the inevitable comes 
to pass is through effort.” 

Such concentrations of governmental power have 
been accomplished by the shifting of functions from 
legislative halls and courthouses to administrative 
chambers and from state capitals to Washington. 
Encouraged by the federal executive branch and 
goaded spasmodically by the electorate, Congress, not 
without some reluctance, has delegated more and more 
of its powers. State governments have found it possible 
to remain reasonably content with a few sops, such as 
the administration of unemployment compensation. 
The judiciary, after exhibiting a certain amount of 
surliness and precipitating one well-remembered major 
crisis, has now yielded with enthusiasm in the highest 
places, thanks to the strategic use of the appointing 
power, but acquiescence has not yet been obtained in 
all quarters. 

In any dispassionate view of the events of this period, 
such an interpretation of governmental trends seems 
inescapable. Yet since most persons are partisans on one 
side or the other, and since these assertions taken as a 
whole and the assumptions upon which they rest are 


1 Paper presented at The Council on the Future, Northwestern University, 
January 15, 1943 
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so ill-designed to serve as arguments in any partisan 
cause, they are apt to be acceptable to very few. 

Those who are the beneficiaries of the economic power 
achieved through technological advance and thus feel 
most keenly the impacts of these changes, are quick 
to agree that governmental power has become con- 
centrated and increasingly stronger, with a resulting 
de-emphasis upon safeguards for the protection of indi- 
vidual rights. But to such persons the suggestion that 
this is necessary, and indeed inevitable, is anathema. 
In their view, the business community contains within 
itself self-regulating forces that will suffice for righting 
all or nearly all that is wrong, and these forces are 
operative irrespective of the size of economic units. 
To them the growth of governmental power in the form 
of administrative agencies or otherwise is simply what 
Lord Hewart called it,—‘‘the new despotism.”’ 

On the other hand, the beneficiaries of governmental 
power, including those who exercise it and those who 
through its exercise are relieved from economic con- 
straint, have found their most convincing arguments 
quite outside of the interpretation here advanced. 
Although it is occasionally asserted that nineteenth 
century ideologies, with their emphasis upon keeping 
government weak, are now outworn, nevertheless such 
a notion has been regarded quite generally with sus- 
picion, and has not won adherents for any specific 
program. Arguments well within the boundaries of 
existing governmental ideals have been the best for 
this purpose. 

Thus it has been commonly asserted, and there is 
truth in all these assertions, that the powers delegated 
by Congress are always subject to recall, that the pur- 
pose of delegation is merely to relieve the legislative 
branch of a burden by filling in the complex technical 
details necessary for carrying out the policies which it 
sees fit to adopt, that an administrative board is just 
like a court except for certain external trappings, that 
the prosecuting and judging functions, although within 
the same organization, are in fact fully separated, and 
that national as distinguished from state control over 
more activities is desirable because more rapid trans- 
portation and communication have had the effect of 
contracting state boundaries. It is plain, however, that 
these arguments are all of a defensive character. 
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The fact is that advocates of governmental change 
have found their chief support in the force of circum- 
stances rather than in the appeal to accepted prin- 
ciples with respect to the “‘right’’ way for carrying on 
the affairs of government. I do not mean, of course, 
that every ‘‘progressive” movement must appear in 
the first instance as a form of gangsterism. Indeed, the 
very word ‘‘progress,’’ doubtless due to the influence 
of technology itself, has been surrounded with a certain 
moral glamour. The ultimate ends of almost any move- 
ment may be stated in terms of broad humanitarian 
purpose. And almost any principle, by a little straining 
and fictionalizing of the minor premise, can be shorn 
of compelling effect. The tools for fashioning moral 
weapons are therefore not lacking. 

Nevertheless, history reveals that no kind of social 
or political change is ever accomplished by a form of 
sermonizing that attempts to induce men to forsake 
the moral tenets upon which the existing scheme of 
things rests. It is only when the struggle, carried on by 
political, economic and sometimes physical weapons fas 
been wonvor is in the process of being won, that ideo- 
logical change is brought about to consolidate and 
preserve the victories achieved on these other fronts. 
Thus, the principle of the ‘divine right of kings’’ was 
scarcely formulated, and certainly never accepted, 
prior to the time that royal power, following the 
breakup of the feudal system, had become an accom- 
plished fact. It was then used in the seventeenth cen- 
tury in England and in the eighteenth century in 
France to defend the royal prerogative against the 
inroads that were being made upon it. 

The moral conceptions involved in the ‘‘rights of 
man’”’ and the concomitant ideal of weak government 
followed the great struggles of that period. Radical in 
their infancy, they remain today as a stabilizing and 
conservative influence. If it is true, however, as I think 
it is, that basic forces and drives are now leading us 
toward stronger government, we may expect that the 
next fifty years will witness important modifications 
not only in institutional forms but in accepted govern- 
mental ideals. Already there are indications that new 
ideals in keeping with the facts are beginning to 
emerge. 


Demands upon Government Created by Technology 


No one, I am sure, will deny the existence of the 
instruments of economic power which technology has 
created. The increased productivity of capital goods, 
the necessary expansion of the economic unit, and 
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industrial combination following the snowball principle 
of growth have served to bring about an accumu- 
lation of power in industrial managers, with a corre- 
sponding restriction upon the liberties of others. In 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century, farmers, 
laborers, small businessmen and consumers alike, began 
to feel the impacts of these newly created economic 
instrumentalities. 

The moral basis for the exercise of such power is of 
course to be found in the institution of private property. 
Although the separation of actual control from owner- 
ship in the corporate organization has been the subject 
of much comment, managerial power at least theo- 
retically is voluntarily delegated by the property 
owners who supply the capital. Men outside of the 
criminal classes have been accustomed to submit with- 
out question to the limitations and pressures affecting 
their activities in a society in which the property con- 
cept is dominant. But the far-reaching control over the 
lives and affairs of men achieved by business groups in 
the early years of the industrial era so far exceeded any 
previously known exercise of power finding its justifica- 
tion in property ownership as to subject these moralities 
to something of a strain. A few extremists, chiefly 
among the laboring class, have been disposed to throw 
over the whole system of private property. And indeed 
in Russia, Italy and Germany, countries which had had 
little or no experience in democratic processes, we have 
witnessed the rise to power of totalitarian regimes in 
which the ownership of property is no longer significant 
as the basis of power. 

Fortunately, in the United States the forces that 
would bring about such revolutionary changes have 
not been strong. This has sometimes been attributed to 
our abundant natural resources which have made 
possible a relatively high standard of living for most 
of the population. Although the standard is far short 
of apparent possibilities, nevertheless there is some basis 
for this view of the matter. Men of spirit in this country 
have not been hungry, or at least they have never been 
more than a little hungry. This does not mean that the 
limit of human aspiration is bread or even cake. It does 
mean that a man will submit to dictation more gra- 
ciously on a reasonably satisfactory diet. 

But this is not the chief explanation. More important 
have been the wide diffusion of property ownership 
and the high stage of development of democratic 
disciplines achieved prior to the period of greatest 
industrial advance. The result of these two circum- 
stances has been that those adversely affected, instead 
of rising up against the exercise of economic power as 
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such, have tended merely to see abuses in particular 
manifestations of it and to seek relief, partly through 
counterorganizations such as trade unions, but prin- 
cipally by resort to the franchise. The call was then to 
government to champion the cause of those who sought 
to curb, though not to destroy, these creations of the 
new industrialism. 

From what has been said it is apparent that this 
demand for government control arises from the mere 
existence of these new instruments of power and inde- 
pendently of the manner in which they are employed. 
But the mode of exercise is also important. Actual 
decisions, of course, are made by a comparatively few 
men who conduct the affairs of the various corporate 
enterprises. By and large I think it is fair to say that 
these men have been conscientious in their dealings 
with the public and with labor. They have loyally 
represented stockholder interest. When Theodore 
Roosevelt spoke of ‘“‘malefactors of great wealth,’”’ he 
surely did not mean to imply that all industrialists were 
in that category, nor to indicate a literal acceptance of 
what Jesus had to say about the difficulties of the 
rich man in getting into heaven. Some of the attacks 
that have been made upon ‘“‘big business” from time 
to time have perhaps been almost as unfair as the at- 
tacks by the Chicago Tribune upon the ‘‘ bureaucracy.” 

Nevertheless, prevailing moralities at least in time of 
peace have never demanded nor, in view of duties to 
stockholders, even permitted the use of economic power 
wholly in the public interest, and the line between 
“good business” and antisocial exploitation is often a 
difficult one to draw. 

Moreover, it is to be expected that instances of 
departures from even minimum ethical standards 
should at times occur. In some of their manifestations 
these have had the effect of creating difficulties for 
competitors. Exploitation of workers or deceptive prac- 
tices directed against customers have enabled those 
who engaged in them to enhance their own profits and 
capture the market unless the rest of the industry 
followed the same course. As bad money drives good 
money out of circulation, so bad business tends to 
drive out good business. It may be noted that many 
times under such conditions ethical businessmen them- 
selves, in the attempt to escape this ‘‘Gresham’s law”’ 
and to preserve the reputation of the trade, have called 
upon government to police the industry. There is much 
of this in the work of the Federal Trade Commission. 
The ill-fated NRA was based upon such a conception. 

In another aspect, the creations in the sphere of 
economic institutions resulting from technology have 
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armed the criminally-minded man, who also is endowed 
with capacities for engaging in industrial and financial 
activity, with a new and exceedingly dangerous 
weapon. With respect to crimes of a violent nature we 
know that technological advance has added immeasur- 
ably to the problems of law enforcing officers. It is 
obvious that the criminal with a “tommy gun” in 
a highpowered car is far more difficult to deal with than 
one with a pistol on horseback. So likewise the criminal 
who can get a hand on the controls of an economic 
mechanism of the modern type presents a menace to 
the public that makes the activities of the smalltime 
confidence man appear harmless by comparison. The 
task of crime prevention and detection in this area is 
correspondingly great. 

But extensive as these calls have been, it is probable 
that of all the responsibilities thrust upon government, 
the most exacting is that of giving direction to the 
economic life of the nation. For many years, by meahs 
of subsidies to railroads, and the control of the tariff 
and freight rates, Congress, either directly or operating 
through other agencies, has had a hand in this. 

It is only within the last decade, however, that the 
demands in connection with the ordering of the 
general economy have been most insistent. In the years 
following the crash of 1929, as it became plain that the 
dislocations in the business and industrial worlds were 
becoming increasingly severe, all classes turned to the 
government. The same unanimity has not attended all 
measures that have since been taken in response to the 
demands of that period. It now appears, however, 
that the problem, which in its various aspects may be 
considered one of unemployment, underconsumption, 
or failure to utilize productive capacity, will continue 
to absorb a large portion of governmental energies. 
The activities embarked upon in the attempt to solve 
this problem have resulted in the more extensive use 
of taxation to achieve social ends and in the wide 
application of the gentler pressures of the spending 
power. 

Thus far the farm program, the system of social 
security and expenditures for public works constitute 
the most important ventures whereby government 
has sought to alleviate the dislocations of the economic 
system. Socialists affect to see also in preparation for 
war and in war itself an effort by enormous deficit 
spending to prevent the breakdown of the capitalist 
system. That this does eliminate unemployment is 
true. But an interpretation which seeks thus to 
account for war is not apt to appeal to anyone who is 
not a socialist with fervor for the cause. 
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Administrative Boards and Commissions 


The development by government of the capabilities 
needed to meet the new and heavy tasks thrust upon 
it were not the result of any farsighted plan. The 
immediate objectives for establishing the various 
commissions and boards differed widely according 
to the nature of the work to be done, and the scope of 
the powers entrusted to each one has followed no 
consistent pattern. As so often happens, the purposes 
achieved do not always coincide with the initial and 
conscious motives of the sponsors. 

The method of establishing rates for essential public 
services was the first problem that pressed for govern- 
mental solution. For the complexities of such a task, 
the legislative bodies themselves plainly had no 
aptitude. Nor did the courts seem either inclined or 
adapted for such a function. The need for expert and 
relatively expeditious action in this field soon resulted 
in the establishment of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the state public service commissions, and 
in more recent years the federal agencies entrusted 
with regulatory powers over stockyards, communica- 
tions, power, aeronautics and bituminous coal. 

In the case of trade regulation the trend toward the 
commission device was later. The Sherman Act in 
1890 marked the first attempt to curb the growth of 
undue concentration of economic power, but it relied 
entirely on the traditional method of enforcement 
through actions brougi:it by the government in the 
courts. For the most part this has not been con- 
spicuously successful. Although the use of this device 
in the last few years by a vigorous prosecutor has 
yielded some results, it has encountered a relatively 
high degree of judge trouble in the lower federal 
courts. 

The Federal Trade Commission came into being in 
1914 principally as a reaction against the judicial 
construction of the Sherman Act. Members of Con- 
gress had gained the impression that the courts had 
“usurped” legislative powers, and in the guise of 
applying a ‘‘rule of reason”’ were making regulations 
for the conduct of business along rather conservative 
lines. In conferring upon the Commission large powers 
with respect to antitrust enforcement, it was expected 
that this tendency could be arrested, and in charging 
it with the task of preventing “‘unfair methods of 
competition,”’ the hope was that the process of giving 
content to the new formula could be kept out of 
judicial hands. 

Likewise in the field of employer-employe relations 
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there was a conscious effort to escape as far as possible 
from the control of the courts, which were thought to 
be affected with a rather strong bias in favor of the 
employer. Thus, workmen’s compensation claims were 
placed under the jurisdiction of boards which, it was 
hoped, would not in moments of aberration think back 
to the palmy days of the “fellow servant rule”’ and 
“‘assumption of risk,’’ whereby employers had been 
relieved of responsibility to workmen for injuries 
sustained in the course of employment. Nor in more 
recent years was reliance placed upon the judiciary 
in the matter of preventing ‘‘unfair labor practices”’ 
as defined in the Wagner Act, although apart from the 
slowness of their processes courts were well suited for 
giving this type of relief. 

In all this, legislatures have not been actuated by 
any desire to build up agencies of power in the 
administrative branch. Evidence is not lacking that 
members of such bodies are sometimes fearful and 
even resentful of the actions of the bureaucracy. The 
feeling in earlier years directed against the judiciary 
has been transferred in some measure to these new 
agencies. For in the studied attempt to rob the 
judicial Peter, the legislatures have been obliged to 
pay the administrative Paul. 

There is little to indicate that in any of these 
steps there was any conscious attempt to achieve a 
stronger and more effective government, yet this 
has perhaps been the most significant result of the 
movement. The reasons are deeply imbedded in the 
psychology of institutions. For the very title of an 
office has a profound effect upon the habits of thought 
and the nature of the judgments of the incumbent. 
Every operation of the governmental process involves 
a balancing of public and private interest. And 
members of boards or commissions charged with 
effectuating a governmental policy are inevitably 
disposed to think in terms of that policy. The special- 
ized knowledge acquired by the members of an agency 
who are constantly studying the problems arising 
within a narrow jurisdictional area, sharpens the 
perception of public need. The formulation of objec- 
tives and programs gives rise to a zeal for accomplish- 
ment which tends to dim the merit of the objections 
raised by the individuals affected. 

But if the creation of such agencies has resulted in 
a greater emphasis upon the achievement of govern- 
mental objectives, it is not to be supposed that private 
rights have been wholly subordinated or that there is 
no limit to the effectiveness of these bodies. Indeed, 
voices that are not to be ignored have sometimes 
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expressed the fear that government has not yet 
attained-to the degree of strength necessary for the 
proper performance of its duties. Dean Landis, for 
example, has said, ‘‘It is the weakness of the adminis- 
trative method as a mechanism of control that should 
be our generation’s worry, not its effectiveness.”’ 

It is erroneous to suppose that the combination of 
executive, legislative and judicial power within one 
agency of government has had the effect of eliminating 
checks and balances. The legislature always provides 
a standard within which the administrative body must 
operate; it may recall the powers delegated, investigate 
the activities of any agency, and measure the appro- 
priations for the conduct of its work. The courts like- 
wise retain the power of review, and have found many 
ways through constitutional doctrine and statutory 
construction to keep administrative agencies within 
bounds. 

Furthermore, the right to impose penalties has 
always been severely limited. There is no power to 
punish for contempt or to imprison for any reason. The 
issuance of cease and desist orders enforceable by 
court action only and the revocation of licenses con- 
stitute the chief sanctions thus far devised for enforc- 
ing administrative decisions. Certainly in activity so 
circumscribed there is nothing to suggest that we are 
headed back for the Star Chamber of the Stuarts. We 
may travel considerably farther on the road toward 
stronger government through administrative boards 
and commissions before the charge of tyranny can be 
more than an appeal to prejudice. 


Centralization 


Since the United States first gained its independence 
there has been a steadily increasing tendency toward 
more centralized government. The greatest single 
step, of course, was the adoption of the Constitution. 
In the half century that followed, under the leadership 
of John Marshall in the Supreme Court, the powers of 
the respective states were gradually subordinated to 
that of the central government. During these years 
the trend toward federalism may be attributed to the 
necessity of presenting a united front against foreign 
powers in both the economic and military spheres. 
“‘In union there is strength.’’ The young republic was 
struggling toward national maturity. The slavery issue 
during the middle decades of the nineteenth century 
threatened but did not arrest that movement. In the 
convulsion of civil war, the forces of states’ rights were 
broken and the nation reached its full stature. 
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But this was not all. Even before the war, the rail- 
road and the telegraph had begun to shrink our 
boundaries. And once hostilities were at an end, the 
beginnings of industrialism were first most manifest 
in a tremendous orgy of railroad building. For some 
years the states tried to cope with the problems of 
control presented by the railroad industry and other 
new developments which transcended state lines. But 
in the end it was found that the task was nationwide 
in its scope, regulation that was everywhere uniform 
was indispensable, and the federal government alone 
was adequate. As new vehicles were added by tech- 
nology and science, the telegraph, telephone, radio, 
bus, truck and airplane became subjects of national 
concern. 

Moreover, other matters which formerly had been 
sufficiently well handled through state instrumental- 
ities began to get out of hand. With transportation and 
communication swift and available, the effectuation 
of state policy became more difficult if surrounding 
states chose not to co-operate. The escape of criminals 
was facilitated by the ready means of getting rapidly 
from one jurisdiction to another. Enforcement and 
detection agencies could not achieve the same measure 
of co-ordination in their work as would be possible in 
one unified over-all agency. The result has been 
federal laws covering lotteries, liquor, narcotics, white 
slavery, stolen vehicles and kidnapping. 

Yet more important than any of these matters, as 
I have already suggested, has been the need for 
stronger government. The states for the most part 
have not been able to control the new and powerful 
agencies of business and industry as effectively as has 
the government in Washington. Although the con- 
striction of state boundaries has played a part in this, 
it is not the whole story, and it has, in my opinion, 
received undue emphasis. The truth is that state 
taxing systems are largely obsolete, special interest 
lobbies are more successful in state capitals than in 
Washington, corruption in the case of both legislators 
and officials is more prevalent, and even honest 
administration has at times seemed to be lacking in 
spirit and vigor. 

The reasons for these conditions are not entirely 
obvious, but there are several which appear as 
probable: The fact that state governments have not 
held the first place in the loyalties of the people has 
done something to the ego of state officials. This 
decline in prestige has also made it more difficult to 
command the services of men of the highest calibre. 
Provincial jealousies, which are minimized but not 
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obliterated by a national consciousness, tend to unite 
officials of government with those of business in 
promoting the growth of local industries in competi- 
tion with those having their situs elsewhere. City 
boss-ridden politics, whose alliances are based solely 
on expediency, usually hold state politics by the 
collar, whereas their grasp on national politics is 
nearly always confined to the tail of a coat. It is fair to 
say also that during most of the period when the states 
were attempting to handle these new problems created 
by technological advance, the federal judiciary was 
cracking down on them at every opportunity. 

As a result of the weakness of state government, 
many matters which would seem to be entirely suitable 
subjects for state administration have been to a con- 
siderable extent bungled. Public service commissions 
have done some good work, but this is not a consistent 
story. Workmen’s compensation laws have been passed 
in nearly all states, but their administration leaves 
much to be desired. Labor relations have been han- 
dled in a hit-or-miss manner. Measures covering 
minimum wages, maximum hours, child labor and 
social security were slow to be enacted, and frequently 
inadequate when achieved. The administration of relief 
for the indigent has been notoriously inept. The inef- 
fectiveness of state regulation of banks and the 
issuance of corporate securities was disclosed early in 
the depression. Antitrust laws were put on the statute 
books but were usually a dead letter. Even in the case 
of crimes of the baser surt, the deficiencies of state and 
local officials have created the need for subjecting 
criminals to prosecution for income tax evasion, and 
the FBI frequently must be relied upon for the capture 
of those who escape from state prisons. 

The control of insurance companies presents a 
slightly brighter picture, but in view of some of the 
findings of the TNEC and the disclosures in connection 
with the Pendergast frauds in Missouri, it is plain that 
there are many dark spots. Public education has been 
conducted reasonably well, yet there are those who 
would dissent from this appraisal. 

It will be recognized that many of the matters 
listed above have now been taken over in whole or in 
part by the national government, and it may be 
expected that others will follow. Only the support of 
those who find it to their advantage that government 
should be weak and the document adopted in 1789 
with its difficult process of the amendment remain as 
bulwarks for state power. In the course of the next 
fifty years it is probable that the state government will 
disappear as a vital force in public administration. 
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The War and Postwar Possibilities 


Thus far we have been concerned only with govern- 
ment in time of peace. The war we are now fighting 
has, of course, brought about an immeasurable expan- 
sion of executive power. Administrative agencies with 
drastic control over individual and corporate activity 
have multiplied. Every phase of economic life is 
planned by officials, and it has been possible thus to 
organize the machinery of production and distribution 
without the sacrifice of democratic processes. The 
figures on the output of war materials under such a 
regime have opened our eyes to the standard of living 
potential. 

It is not inconceivable that a peacetime government 
of comparable strength and yet basically democratic 
might some day evolve. But that day does not lie in the 
immediate future. A people accustomed to relative 
political freedom does not submit voluntarily to sud- 
den constraint unless it is impelled by patriotic fervor, 
or, more cynically stated, by the fear of the personal 
consequences of military defeat. The slogan that 
everyone in the world should have a quart of milk a 
day does not give rise to the same capacity to endure 
curtailments of liberty as the sentiment that the 
Nazi and the Jap must be destroyed. Apart from the 
war psychology, it will be found impossible to believe 
that anything good can come out of bureaucratic 
restrictions which, even if reasonable and wise, will 
always seem burdensome and foolish, and will always 
appear to each economic group to rest more heavily 
upon it than upon any other. 

Therefore, as long as policies are to be determined 
ultimately by a Congress that reflects in large measure 
popular opinion, the war, as in the past, will be fol- 
lowed by a period of reaction against government 
controls. This will continue until the next crisis, 
probably economic, when class antagonisms and fear of 
government will again dissolve before a common 
danger. 

That this method of carrying on should continue for 
many years is to be expected. It does not promise the 
full utilization of our productive capacities nor the 
speedy end of unemployment. But it presents a toler- 
able prospect, with many opportunities to be wise or to 
be foolish, to be generous or to be mean, to win or to 
lose. There is hope for stability, for the curbing of 
excesses of irresponsible power, and even for the 
improvement of living standards. There may be no 
assurance of a quart of milk for everyone, but there 
will probably be a pint. There will be bitter struggle 
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and at times much suffering, but always a chance for 
the individual to fight against what he conceives to be 
injustice, by talking and suing and organizing and 
voting.’ This is democracy, and it is free enterprise a 
little modified. 

It is important to note, however, that the net effect 
of each cycle of ebb and flow of the tide of power, 
whatever the cause, is to leave government stronger 
than before. Each reaction provides a recess when the 
ideological tension is in part relieved. It is also a time 
for making adjustments. Thus by alternate periods of 
strenuous exercise and comparative rest do govern- 
mental muscles harden. Habituation to controls suffi- 
cient for the maintenance of a maximum national 
income might be accomplished in the course of 
another century without the giving up of popular 
elections. 

The possibility must not be overlooked that in a 
moment of despair, some governmental official or 
army officer and his supporters, as in Germany and 
Spain, should seize the instruments of physical force to 
rule by spreading fear. Although the increased size and 
effectiveness of modern agents of destruction preclude 
the possibility of meeting force with force by using 
weapons furtively obtained, nevertheless, short of 
decisively losing a war, rule that rests principally on 
fear will almost certainly never be achieved in the 
United States. Democratic disciplines are too firmly 
established here. 

Furthermore, this can only happen, I am sure, with 
the help at the outset of those in strategic industrial 
positions. To those who are experiencing the ebb of 
economic power, the temptation is great. But the 
course of events in other lands has made it plain that 
the club given for such a cause will be used to beat the 
giver. There is a strong probability that the lessons 
to be learned from Germany and Spain will not go 
unheeded. 

There is another alternative for which it is just 
possible that human wisdom and foresight will be 
adequate. As I have already indicated, the planning 
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of production enforced by restrictive measures is not 
now possible in time of peace as long as the people 
have anything to say about it, and if it is thrust upon 
them by force you have, of course, the totalitarian 
state. But the question remains whether the public 
could accept such a regime which relies for the most 
part upon hope of reward rather than fear of punish- 
ment to effectuate its plans. A system of subsidies, 
guarantees and possibly other rewards, strategically 
interspersed and supplemented by taxation and some 
penalties, might even now run the gauntlet of popular 
opinion. 

Such a program covering every field of industry 
would necessitate many changes in existing habits. 
Congress would have to lose much of its self-conscious- 
ness, its fear of executive dictation, its response to 
minority pressure groups, and would have to become 
essentially a supervising and investigating body rather 
than one that initiates policy. Within administration 
itself a higher degree of co-ordination of various 
elements now working at cross-purposes would have 
to be achieved. The business community would be 
compelled to adjust to a new situation in which the 
factors affecting business judgments would be vastly 
different. 

Only by such developments in government can 
society in the immediate future realize to the full the 
benefits of science and technology and at the same 
time have the satisfactions that attend democracy. 
Only in this way can ‘freedom from want” and 
“‘freedom from fear” be simultaneously enjoyed. 

These, then, are the possibilities for government in 
the remaining years of the century. The chance of a 
military dictatorship is very remote. The probability 
is that we shall prefer to continue the struggle under a 
government that is strong, but one that exercises only 
a limited control over the economic life of the nation. 
We shall still have democracy, and most of the time 
many of us will still be a little hungry. But for a 
democratic regime that will stimulate all our produc- 
tive energies, there is a hope. 
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An Experiment in Meeting Personnel Losses in 
Government Agencies 


By FORREST H. MORGAN 


Assistant Chief Personnel Officer in Charge of Training, Farm Security Administration, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


AVE government office employes really gone 
to war? Can the rank and file of them—with- 
out the bait of publicity and war bond prizes— 

make the kind of contribution to production and 
service that war plant workers have been making 
through much publicized ‘‘suggestion systems” and 
labor-management committees? Do they have the 
interest, the know-how, and the desire? If so, is man- 
agement in government unlocking the door? What 
does management in government offices need to do 
to tap the capacities of government office workers? 
What strategy, what mechanics, and above all, what 
philosophy must it use? And what results can be 
expected? The questions are just as challenging to 
government executives as they are to war plant ex- 
ecutives. Are government executives meeting this 
challenge ? 

Here is what happened in one federal office when 
the executives asked the employes to help find the 
answer to a major problem. First the setting: Most of 
the Washington office of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration was moved to Cincinnati early in 1942. This 
office is headed by Assistant Administrator George S. 
Mitchell, and comprises about 500 employes. In the 
late summer of 1942 we faced a serious problem. We 
were losing people every day to the armed services and 
their auxiliary branches, and to newer agencies offer- 
ing jobs of higher grade. Replacing individual work- 
ers was not too difficult in Cincinnati, but the 
inevitable turnover-loss in training and production 
was constantly with us. We were managing to keep up 
with it, but the tempo of loss was increasing and we 
got badly worried over the prospect that we should 
lose those key persons on whom we depended to train 
new people. We knew that would really be tough. 
How could we get ourselves “squared off’’ to meet 
this problem? Two things seemed clear: First, we 
should reduce the work of the office as much as pos- 
sible, and second, we should utilize our experienced 
employés, before we should lose them, to train other 
present employes as much as possible. We had to 
eliminate work in order to free time for training. 
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How could that be done? Arbitrary top decision? 
Procedure survey staff? Joint committee? Suggestion 
box? We decided to ask the employes—all of them— 
to participate in the examination and decisions. 
Using a modification of the conference portion of 
Lawrence Appley’s! management plan, we worked out 
a series of conferences beginning at the top and going 
down to the bottom and back up to the top. The series 
became familiarly known in the office as the ‘‘up and 
down” system. A description of it makes dull reading, 
but the results are exciting. Beginning on September 1, 
1942, we took these steps: 

1. Each division head, with the assistance of his 
section chiefs, prepared a concrete statement of the 
activities of his division. A series of staff meet- 
ings composed of the Assistant Administrator, the 
latter’s immediate staff, and all division heads, was 
devoted to examination of these activities. A number 
of overlappings, misunderstandings, gaps, and lack of 
utilization of facilities were brought to light and 
specific assignments made to clear up these situations. 

2. After this refining, each division head was given 
a tentative sanction of his statement and ‘“‘released”’ 
to go back into his division to begin the ‘‘down”’ part 
of ‘‘up and down.” Specifically, he and his section 
chiefs, in conference, plotted the flow of responsibility 
from section to section for carrying out each of the 
activities of the division. It is important to note here 
that the review was not section by section, but section 
to section in each activity that was analyzed. 

3. Each section chief and his unit heads meeting 
together took the responsibilities allocated to the 
section from the above conference and plotted 
the flow of responsibility from unit to unit within the 
section for each activity. 

4. Each unit head and all of his subordinates to- 
gether plotted the flow of responsibility from person 
to person within the unit for carrying out each 
assigned activity. 


1 Mr. Appley, Vice President of the Vick Chemical Corporation, is on loan 
to the Federal Government as Executive Director of the War Manpower 
Commission in Washington. 
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5. Having thus examined all activities down 
through each individual job, the unit head turned 
back his chart of flow of individual responsibilities to 
the section head, who then called a meeting of all 
unit heads to discuss, check and integrate the unit 
charts by activities on a sectional basis. 

6. In turn, the division head called together all 
section chiefs where the sectional charts were put 
through the same process of reviewing, checking and 
integration into a divisional chart by activities. 

7. At each level, both going down and coming up, 
every activity, whether that of an organizational 
unit, or of an individual, was challenged as to its 
necessity in wartime. Nothing was sacred, nothing 
was allowed to remain without positive proof that it 
was required by law or was indispensable to the main 
job of getting food produced. If it passed these tests, 
then could simpler and faster ways of doing it be 
devised ? 

8. Ultimately, each division head then reported 
back to the Assistant Administrator’s staff conference 
on the findings. It was not required that each division 
head present the entire chart of the new or adjusted 
procedures. He was asked, however, to report on: 

A. All steps or activities eliminated, consolidated, 
or otherwise curtailed, including any activities or 
functions which could be decentralized to regional 
offices. 

B. Any additional activities, services, or functions 
which could be eliminated, consolidated, or otherwise 
curtailed, providing the divisions and other offices to 
whom services are rendered would agree to such 
modification. 

C. A statement of any changes or deletions in the 
description of the functions of his division as tenta- 
tively approved in the initial series of staff meetings 
on this subject. 

D. An estimate of the manpower time saved by 
streamlining and eliminations. 

It is not necessary to go into detail concerning the 
specific short cuts and better methods that were 
worked out. Broadly stated, however, these took the 
following forms: 

1. Elimination of duplication. 

2. Elimination of work dispensable under war 
conditions. 

3. Plugging of gaps which if neglected might have 
at some later date resulted in serious consequences. 

4. Decentralization of authority to the regional 
offices. 

5. Decentralization of records and paper work to 
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regional offices. The reasoning here was that the 
regional offices could absorb a small additional increase 
in record and paper work, whereas the total of such 
work for 13 regional offices made a substantial amount 
of processing in the central office and delayed action 
in the regional office. 

6. Through this ‘‘up and down’”’ process, each 
office obtained as a very important by-product a 
specific manual of internal procedures which can be 
used consistently for study and adjustment of pro- 
cedures, and training of new employes. 

7. Vastly more training of the entire office per- 
sonnel in work organization and methods than could 
have been accomplished “‘outside the line”’ in any 
reasonable time. 

8. Greater understanding and implementation of 
the principle that under a decentralized plan of opera- 
tion the central office should spend as little time as 
possible in processing, and as much time as possible in 
developing policies, broad procedural instruction, 
and in guidance, training and leadership for the 
regional offices. 

9. Improvements in office layout and work-flow 
arrangements. 

10. Elimination of many control systems, record 
cabinets and file cabinets. 

11. Speedup in end-products of service activities. 

12. Interaction of the respective divisional savings; 
that is, elimination of work in one division reduces 
work in other divisions. The savings reported sepa- 
rately by the divisions amounted to 3,204 manhours 
per month. Many of these savings, however, resulted 
in additional reduction in other divisions, reductions 
in forms and equipment needs, mail, filing and 
messenger services, etc. 

13. The supervisors were strengthened by acting in 
a true leadership capacity and they learned a great 
deal about their jobs and their people that they did 
not know or fully appreciate before. 

These results make a nice picture. Many a harried 
government executive, burning the midnight oil at 
the office, or bringing a briefcase full of papers home 
with him each night would welcome them. But these 
things don’t just happen automatically as a result of 
going through the mechanics of ‘‘looking’’ for ways 
to eliminate or to ‘‘improve.’’ What are some of the 
underlying human factors behind these results? 

1. Each division head was acutely aware of the 
fact that impending losses threatened his past record 
of performance and made future planning a dismal 
prospect. 
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2. The challenge to make short cuts was put up, at 
every level, to the person in charge of the work rather 
than to outsiders who would have to go in in an inspec- 
tion capacity. No one outside his group, not even his 
immediate superior, sat in on his meetings. This 
largely eliminated defensiveness and tendency to fight 
for ‘‘things as they are.” 

3. The people responsible for the work are also in 
possession of the facts about the work. Getting such 
facts would necessarily consume much time of a 
survey group before any conclusions and constructive 
work could be accomplished. 

4. This system utilized the loyalty, interest, imag- 
ination and ‘‘job intelligence” of each employe in the 
office and most of the suggestions which were adopted 
came from employes in nonsupervisory capacities. 
They had not heretofore been seriously asked what 
they thought was the most effective manner of 
handling the work of the office or whether they thought 
their work was even necessary. The asking, the serious 
discussion and the credit given for contributions not 
only resulted in savings and better methods, but also 
increased a feeling of dignity, confidence and loyalty 
on the part of these employes. 

The entire process consumed about three months 
(using small fractions of the working day) and al- 
though it may appear at first glance to be a time- 
consuming method of examination, it is our conviction 
that a better and faster job was done than would 
have been possible through the use of a survey group, 
to say nothing of the psychological and employe rela- 
tionship factors. 

We attained our first objective; namely, to free 
time for training. The management was happy about 
the results and the employes were proud of the job 
they did, proud also of the letters of commendation 
they received for their particular contributions, 
copies of which were placed in their personnel 
files. 

But three months had passed and we still faced the 
job of getting training done before our most experi- 
enced work supervisors might be lost to us. 

Here is the story on training: 

While the ‘‘up and down”’ process was going on, the 
personnel staff interviewed each employe whose base 
pay was $2000 or under to find the facts on: 

1. How the employe is getting along. Whether he 
likes his job and what is his degree of interest in his 
job. Does he feel he is progressing in his job; that is, is 
he acquiring more skill and confidence in his work? 
Does he need more instruction from his supervisor 
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to do the job? His degree of interest in field of work 
which he is doing. 

2. What other types of work in his division is he 
particularly interested in? 

3. What specific types of work outside of his divi- 
sion is he interested in? 

4. Interviewer’s evaluation of personality, poten- 
tiality and the soundness of employe’s desires re #2 
and #3. 

Many constructive adjustments grew out of this 
effort, but that is another story. For the point of this 
report it gave us a pretty good picture of the kinds of 
training that our people could use with profit to 
themselves and to the organization. Having released 
several thousand manhours of time through “‘up and 
down”’ we could then comfortably launch a strong and 
broad program of training in functional skills, utilizing 
the experience of those key persons who might soon be 
lost to us. This we began in early January with training 
classes for Accounting, Fiscal Clerk, Voucher Exami- 
nation, Personnel Clerk, IBM Machine operations, 
Statistical Clerk, Junior Administrative Assistant, 
Clerical Supervision, Secretarial, Correspondence, Gen- 
eral Clerical and Stenography. Each person in the 
$2000 grade or under was given an opportunity to 
register for (a) a course dealing with the work of his 
division and (b) one in work outside his division for 
which he had aptitude and interest. With more than 
200 registrants we have been building up a reservoir of 
trained employes for the twelve kinds of jobs listed 
above. It is interesting that even before the classes 
were finished the instructors would fill vacancies in 
their offices by selection of outstanding students in 
their classes who were not known to them before. With 
this reservoir we can face the replacement problem, 
and even the loss of key personnel with less anxiety 
than before. As an additional factor, many vacancies 
resulting from loss have not needed to be filled. 

Suffice it to say that the training projects are work- 
ing out well. The point for this report is simply this: 

We hada problem. Our employes, all of them, helped 
us lick it with handsome results to themselves and to 
the organization. It was an enriching experience for all 
concerned. 

It is true the office is a small one, as government 
central offices go—only 500. The figure of 3,204 
manhours per month saved may not seem large. But 
if the same proportionate savings could be made by a 
total federal office personnel of 2,000,000—a conserva- 
tive estimate—it would amount to the staggering total 
of nearly 154,000,000 manhours per year. Put another 
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way, it would amount to 500,000 manhours per day— 
the equivalent, on an eight-hour basis, of 62,500 
employes. It is quite likely that the United States 
Civil Service Commission and the War Manpower 
Commission would welcome such a saving at a time 
when they are frantically beating the bushes for 
workers to staff the war agencies of the government. 

In these times it is not sufficient for a government 
agency to ‘‘shift its program”’ to the war effort. Those 
employes doing the thousand and one tasks not 
directly concerned with food, guns and ships, must be 
given an opportunity to ‘‘go to war”’ in the office in an 
all-out fight against every procedure, form, report, 
record and motion that cannot be proven to be either 
legally required or absolutely indispensable in the 
prosecution of the war. Management in government 
offices can do the job after a fashion by assigning 
procedure staffs to the task. But only a professional 
job can be expected. It takes the fighting heart of 
employes in groups to achieve the results that are 
needed. It appears therefore, that even though the 
experiment was on a small scale, it has real significance 
and may entitle us to draw some conclusions: 

One is that if you put your employes to work fight- 
ing the war in the office, they are less likely to be 
restless to get ‘‘closer to the war effort.”’ 

The second is that the rank and file of employes 
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possess a job intelligence, a logic, an intellectual 
curiosity, and a constructive imagination that those in 
charge cannot afford not to put to work on the 
problems of management. 

The third is that management’s successfully putting 
these talents to work depends on a conviction—not 
an assumption, but a conviction—that this is so, a 
conviction so strong that it makes everyone involved 
conscious of it and responsive to it, and on skill in 
true leadership. 

An effort of this kind cannot subsist and bear full 
fruit on ballyhoo and flag waving. While the fact of 
our fighting has provided a powerful new stimulus and 
opportunity for this kind of employe-management 
co-operation, we would be underestimating the funda- 
mental factors that make it profitable to management 
if we think of it only as a wartime phenomenon. If we 
can realize the full truth, that it is a basic natural 
human necessity wherever there is organized activity 
of human beings; if we can get the convictions that 
true leadership of human beings necessitates, and if 
we can develop the skills needed in putting this force 
to work we can greatly accelerate the solving of many 
kinds of technical, production and relationship prob- 
lems. Common challenge, joint effort and shared pride 
in results probably make up a substantial part of what 
we mean by democracy. 
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Multiple Management Re-examined 


By THOMAS R. REID 
McCormick & Company, Baltimore, Maryland 


to help business do a job that must be done— 

train leaders, produce ideas and win the 
confidence of the employe group that management 
holds a sincere interest in employe welfare. Business 
must do this job if the American way of free enterprise 
is to be maintained. Pride of possession is one of the 
greatest privileges of democracy. Management must 
supply this pride factor to employes. 

There is nothing in such a procedure which is 
counter to accepted free enterprise methods. The 
particular plan we describe here is only one of many 
ways to meet this duty of management. We present it 
as a tested system which has succeeded in our business 
and in some 350 firms in the United States and over- 
seas which have put it into effect, or variations of it 
based on the same central idea, since President 
Charles P. McCormick originated it in Baltimore in 
1932. We believe Multiple Management is adaptable 
to any size and any type of business enterprise. We 
have seen it succeed in manufacturing plants, in banks, 
in retail and wholesale mercantile companies, and 
even in church organizations. 

In Mr. McCormick’s article in this Journal in 1937, 
he presented Multiple Management as a case history 
in our own company which had passed the stage of 
mental research and had proved workable in practice 
over a five-year period. Then, it had already demon- 
strated that unselfishness in business, a recognition 
that there was little difference between officers and 
workers, and offering opportunities with pride of 
possession and monetary regards through bonuses 
would go a long way toward solving the problem of 
employe relations. 

Now, Multiple Management has passed both the 
preliminary research and laboratory experiment 
stages. The plan in 1943 is a veteran of ten years’ 
operation. As it happens, the decade since 1932 has 
been an excellent testing period. In that time the 
business has gone through the lean years of depression, 
the testing times of returning prosperity and the first 
years of a great world war. 

In tribute to the soundness of the original principle, 
the plan has survived all these varying cycles of 
business circumstance. It has more than survived. 


M cneiot Management is one of many plans 
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Each new test has proved anew that Multiple Manage- 
ment has the strength to meet any situation which 
might arise. There are frequently expressed beliefs in 
the company today that the path has been easier 
through the troubles of depression and war with 
Multiple Management than through even normal 
periods without it. Its flexibility has been demonstrated 
the hard way. 

This article re-examines Mr. McCormick’s plan, 
and sets forth the company’s experiences under 
Multiple Management over a full ten-year period. I 
am writing the re-examination at Mr. McCormick’s 
suggestion, as a member and former chairman of the 
Junior Board of Directors, to present the viewpoint 
of one who is intimately associated with every detail 
of the workings of Multiple Management, and as one 
who has benefited by its philosophy. 

To refresh recollections of the first presentation of 
the Multiple Management idea, I should like to make 
clear that the fundamental is a simple one easily 
applicable to any business operation. The plan’s name 
means exactly what it says: ‘‘management by many.” 
Its basic premise is that the more people who can be 
efficiently brought into active management participa- 
tion, the greater will be the knowledge and interest in 
company affairs of its employes. 

McCormick and Company has four boards of com- 
pany directors rather than one. It has 50 directors 
rather than the normal 12 or 15. Furthermore, all of 
these are active directors—company executives whose 
interest in McCormick is their main interest. They are 
not absentee directors. It assures representation on its 
management boards for every one of its 920 employes— 
just as the Congress of the United States assures 
representation in its two houses for every one of the 
130,000,000 citizens. 

This, in brief, is Multiple Management. It is the 
opposite extreme to the old school of business manage- 
ment which held that control by one man at the top, or 
at most a few men at the top, was the right way to get 
a job done fast and well. 

We think that Multiple Management is the sort of 
thinking in business which is comparable to democracy 
in government. I came to McCormick and Company 
because of Multiple Management, following years of 
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service as Executive Vice President of the United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce, an organization 
of 125,000 young businessmen between the ages of 21 
and 35. In that position, it was my job to observe the 
opportunities for young men, to determine how best 
they could serve the free enterprise system, to find for 
them the understanding of their desire to move ahead 
which young men felt was lacking in many old-line 
business establishments. 

I recall conversations with literally thousands of 
young men—the type of young men who were destined 
to be tomorrow’s leaders—in which they conveyed an 
impression that business too often retained control so 
firmly at the top that they were not given opportunity 
to prove what they could do or train themselves to do 
well at the top when their time came. The old one-man 
boss plan simply failed to take them into account. 
Young men could not understand why the very 
business leaders who most hated dictatorship in 
government not only tolerated but fostered a virtual 
dictatorship in business. 

It is good to see now that the times have brought a 
certain change to correct this situation. We have a 
splendid contrast in our own company to serve as an 
example. The firm was founded in 1889 by the 
present president’s uncle, Mr. W. M. McCormick. His 
genius built the company to the prestige it enjoyed 
upon his death in 1932 and still holds as the largest 
spice and extract business in the world. He built it as 
a lone operator. His word was law and his policy was 
the company’s policy. He was characteristic of the 
period in which he served. By contrast, the same 
business today determines its policy on the considered 
opinion of 50 managers, and its growth has proceeded 
at a pace beyond the founder’s fondest dreams as a 
consequence. 

The first step, in 1932, toward bringing more men 
into management was the establishment of a second 
board of directors. There already existed the usual 
policy group which up to that time had for the large 
part merely endorsed the president’s course. This 
Board of Directors was renamed ‘‘The Senior Board 
of Directors’? and made active, as a real policy- 
determining body working with the president. Then, 
Mr. “C. P.” organized a new ‘Junior Board of 
Directors.’’ This second board was made up of all 
executive-minded men in the company, young or old, 
who were not members of the Senior Board. They 
were given power to govern themselves. They set up 
their own by-laws and elected their own chairman and 
secretary. They were told to set up in the by-laws a 
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procedure to perpetuate their Board with semi-annual 
elections so they would after the first group regularly 
drop the three men who proved least capable and give 
three new men in the company a chance to prove 
themselves. 

The Factory Board of Directors was a logical next 
step. This board was set up to include as members 
those men who were not on the Senior or Junior Boards 
who were primarily concerned with manufacturing and 
production problems. This group set up its own by- 
laws and its own procedure identical with the Junior 
Board to elect its membership semi-annually. 

Soon afterward the third development came with 
the establishment of the Sales Board of Directors. 
Here the membership was chosen to a certain extent 
from sales executives working in Baltimore but for the 
most part it was made up of salesmen throughout the 
country who had demonstrated special abilities and 
interest in the company’s good to qualify them to 
speak as representatives of the sales force. This board 
obviously could meet less frequently, because its 
members were located far from the home office in most 
cases. However, it could meet at sales conventions 
and conferences at least once or twice a year and it 
was felt that the management contributions of outside 
men working and studying field conditions was a 
valuable aid to round out Multiple Management. 

These four boards have managed McCormick and 
Company now for a full ten years. Time has brought 
certain minor adjustments and improvements in details 
of electing new members, consideration of topics, and 
method of using their ideas and services. But these 
have been unimportant and no more than the normal 
adjustment that would be made in any operation 
through such changing times. 

The principle still applies that the Junior, Factory 
and Sales Boards act as ‘“‘feeders’’ of ideas to the 
Senior Board. For our business, the three lower boards 
cover the logical three branches of our firm—office, 
factory, and sales. The Junior Board has now assumed 
practical responsibiilty for policy consideration on 
such matters as: 


Merchandising New Products 
Sales Campaigns Packaging & Packing 
Advertising Market Surveys 


Public Relations 
Executive Training 


Office Efficiency 
Office Personnel 


The Factory Board considers and advances ideas on 
such matters as: 
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Production Schedules 
New Machinery 
Building Maintenance Stock Handling 
Factory Personnel Order Filling 
Machinery Improvement Safety and First-Aid 
Time and Motion Studies Foremen Training 


Shipping Problems 
Warehouse Policies 


The Sales Board confines itself exclusively to mer- 
chandising, sales, and advertising matters. Because 
the Sales Board meets infrequently, regular weekly 
discussions on these topics have come to be part of 
the work of the Junior Board. 

It is important to note two things in reference to 
this division of functions, which incidentally have 
never been set but which have proved to be the logical 
division of subject matter for consideration as shown 
by a study of the minutes of meetings for the Boards 
over a period of years: 

1. There is no attempt by the Senior Board to 
define the limits of Junior or Factory Board discussion. 
It is considered essential that members have a place 
to express their beliefs on any phase of the business. 
Senior Board members are invited but seldom sit in 
on Junior or Factory Board meetings. Opinions are 
freely stated and discussed on any matter of interest. 
Therefore, members whose normal duties might be 
concerned with one small department of the business 
are given training and knowledge on the Board in all 
functions of the business and gain a much broader 
concept of company affairs. 

2. Board discussions and decisions are not final. 
This answers the question often asked us: ‘‘ What 
keeps these young fellows from taking the business in 
their own hands?”’ The Junior Board and Factory 
Board discussions can be enacted into recommenda- 
tions on any topic only by unanimous vote of Board 
members. This means that the ‘‘radical”’ is counter- 
balanced by conservatives and vice versa. Unless a 
Junior or Factory member can sell his idea to every 
other Junior or Factory member, it isn’t considered a 
recommendation. Once voted unanimously, a Junior 
Board or Factory Board recommendation is then 
referred to the Senior Board (or, on minor matters 
to Senior Board members who head the department 
concerned) for final action before being put into effect 
as a company policy or operation. However, so thor- 
oughly are ideas discussed before being enacted as 
recommendations, the record of acceptances by the 
Senior Board is amazing. A study of Junior Board 
minutes over a five-year period reveals that 2,109 
definite recommendations were passed and submitted 
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to the company for action. Of this number, only 6 
were turned down. Therefore, 2,103 fresh new ideas 
found their way into company operations. This repre- 
sents a greater number of ideas put into effect than 
the Board of Directors of the company under the old 
system had enacted in the entire period from 1889 
to 1932. 

It is not the purpose of Multiple Management to 
cut across departmental lines and assume supervisory 
authority. The Boards must be looked upon as supple- 
mental idea groups, discussion groups, and training 
schools for executives—and not as deciding factors 
on every routine decision. Department heads and 
supervisors have the same functions and the same 
kind of authority to plan and act for the good of the 
business as those of any other company—and act 
with the same efficiency. But the Multiple Manage- 
ment Boards help them by encouraging ideas, review- 
ing and discussing plans, and training men down under 
top management in the things they need to know to 
fill vacancies at heads of departments as they occur. 

The training school function of Multiple Manage- 
ment has proved over the years to be almost as val- 
uable to the business as the idea-originating function. 
The Senior Board of the company now consists of 
12 men in addition to the president. Of those 12, 8 are 
former Junior Board members. The young executive 
who was chairman of the Junior Board in 1933 is now 
a Vice President of the Company at the age of thirty- 
six. The Secretary of the company received all his 
executive training outside his departmental work as a 
member for four years of the Junior Board, and the 
Treasurer of the company who filled a vacancy at the 
age of thirty-four was one of the original Junior 
Board members. Tne Factory Board has supplied the 
Senior Board with only one of its former members to 
date, but he is the man who was the first Factory 
Board chairman and who proved his leadership in 
Factory matters to such an extent that he is now 
Vice President of the company in charge of production. 

Similar evidences of training in executive leadership 
through the Junior and Factory Board are reflected 
in choice of supervisors and foremen. Every foremen 
of consequence in the plant today has served on the 
Factory Board, and many on the Junior Board. Except 
for department heads in the office who were on the 
Senior Board in 1932, every department head in the 
company today is a former Junior Board member. 

In the course of ten years, 57 young executives have 
been given opportunity to prove their worth on the 
Junior Board, under the system which calls for replac- 
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ing 3 active members each 6 months with 3 new 
members. There have been 64 men given similar oppor- 
tunity to serve on the Factory Board in the same 
period. 

The Sales Board has given the executive group in 
Baltimore three men to serve in critical inside capaci- 
ties since the war began. When sales became less 
important with the advent of war and purchasing 
became more difficult, a member of the Sales Board 
who had proved management ability through his 
Board record was brought in from Texas to assist the 
Director of Purchases. A Sales Board member who 
was a salesman in the New York area was brought in, 
thanks to the broad knowledge of the business he 
demonstrated and learned on the Board, to help head 
the new Government Contract department which was 
a development brought on by war. 

Multiple Management trains men to manage. When 
executive vacancies occur, there is a man ready to step 
in who knows the company as a whole—not one 
department only—and who has had practical experi- 
ence on the Junior, Factory or Sales Board in leader- 
ship and executive procedure. 

We have heard the criticism that Multiple Manage- 
ment would be complex and inefficient in time of 
emergency requiring quick decisions and quick actions. 
All of us have heard the same criticism of democratic 
government—that it is cumbersome and unwieldy 
when things must move fast. There can be no greater 
test of the truth of either criticism than the impact of 
war, with all its upheaval of normal methods and its 
need for speed, change and adjustment. 

Multiple Management was equal to the test. This 
business was converted over from 100 per cent peace- 
time operation to more than 45 per cent war business 
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with new products in a few months. Through Junior 
Board suggestions, investigations and planning, the 
company set up the first branch plant in its history 
far away in Maine to dehydrate vegetables for war 
needs—and put the plant into operation on thousands 
of pounds per day schedules within six months of the 
time it was decided to build it. The Factory Board 
supervised conversion of machinery to produce faster 
and at less cost the products required by the war 
effort. 

None of the gains in employe welfare and good rela- 
tions have been lost in the transition. Good employe 
relations and Multiple Management training systems 
have proved a salvation in days of high turnover, 
absenteeism and draft demands on manpower. 

Now, Multiple Management is already looking 
ahead to the postwar period. The Junior Board sug- 
gested, developed and put into operation the com- 
pany’s new postwar planning department. The Fac- 
tory Board devised a system to maintain regular 
correspondence and dividend checks for every one of 
the eighty-nine McCormick employes serving their 
country in the armed forces—and has set up a system 
for keeping contact with them through every step of 
their war careers and bringing them back into the 
business when the war is over. The Sales Board has 
already set up a sales organization plan to go into 
action the day Victory is won. 

Democracy is defeating dictatorship in war. 
Democracy in business has proved its superiority on 
the home front. Multiple Management and plans of 
equal unselfishness like it will assure the employe 
group in the future the same privileges of democracy 
in their jobs which we are fighting to maintain for 
them as citizens in a free nation. 
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Planning for Peace 


By GEORGE B. GALLOWAY 


Consultant on Postwar Problems 


HE Second World War had barely begun before 

individuals and groups in many countries started 

to speculate about the shape of things to come 
and lay plans for a brave new world after the war. 
Postwar interest and activity have grown apace in the 
intervening months and years until today it seems as 
if postwar planning has become the ruling intellectual 
passion of the times. 


Aims and Assumptions 


The aims that underlie all this activity are clear 
enough. People want to learn the lessons of last time, 
to avoid repeating the mistakes of the post-1918 
period, to prepare their minds for the new responsi- 
bilities of the United States in the postwar world. 
They want this time to win the peace they lost last 
time. They also wish to prevent or at least mitigate 
a postwar depression such as has followed, sooner or 
later, after every great war in our history. There are 
many who also desire to preserve the private enter- 
prise system in the American postwar economy. 
Perhaps there are also some who seek in speculating 
about the future to escape the stern realities of the 
tragic present. 

Planning for peace is also characterized by some 
more or less common assumptions. A United Nations 
victery is generally and confidently anticipated among 
the democracies. The possibility of an Axis victory 
enters hardly at all into the calculations of American 
postwar research, although it would render all our 
planning abortive. The desirability of preserving the 
private enterprise system after the war is generally 
accepted by private and public agencies, coupled 
often with the belief that private enterprise, alone and 
unaided, cannot provide full employment or guarantee 
security and abundance for the masses. It is assumed 
that the war program will effect full employment of 
our manpower and resources which it will be possible 
to maintain after the war. It is also assumed that full 
employment will yield a national income of upwards 
of $125 billions during the war and that it will be 
possible to maintain this level after the war by the 
proper combination of policies. Many of the proposed 
plans proceed on the assumption that wartime unity 
(such as it is) will carry over into the postwar period 


and that all the rival sectional interests of American 
life will collaborate fully in the execution of postwar 
plans, an expectation belied by prewar experience. It 
is also recognized that the problems of war and peace 
are inseparable and that war and postwar planning is 
a continuous and indivisible process. 


Agency Activities 


Operating under the influence of these aims and 
assumptions are scores of public and private agencies 
in the United States. They are carrying on research, 
educational, and action promoting programs at all the 
levels of government, economy and society. The prob- 
lems with which they are wrestling are national and 
international in scope and economic, social, political, 
administrative, legal, military and psychological in 
character. 


Postwar Domestic Agenda 


The National Resources Planning Board has out- 
lined eight areas of domestic postwar planning. First, 
they are making plans for demobilization, including 
release of men from the armed forces and from war 
employment; the use of war plant and waz-developed 
areas; the use of surplus property; and the relaxation 
of wartime economic controls. Second, they are 
making plans with private enterprise, for the encour- 
agement of private initiative; for government aids and 
controls; and for the location of industrial production. 
Third, they are formulating plans for public activity, 
including improvements in physical facilities (urban 
development, rural public works, conservation of 
natural resources, development of energy resources, 
of river basins and transportation) and the develop- 
ment of service activities (health, nutrition, medical 
care, education, recreation and cultural activities). 
Fourth, they are making plans for social security 
against loss of normal sources of income from unem- 
ployment, old age, sickness and accident, etc. and to 
improve low levels of income from gainful employ- 
ment. Fifth, they are studying population and 
manpower problems with a view to maximizing the 
productive usefulness of the nation’s human resources. 
Sixth, they are making plans for financing and fiscal 
policy, involving taxation, public expenditures and 
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intergovernmental fiscal relations. Seventh, they are 
planning for regional, state and local participation. And, 
eighth, there are plans for effective administration. 


Proposed Lines of Action 


In the search for full employment and social security 
in a better postwar America, some five separate 
approaches can be distinguished. There are the private 
workers, the public workers, the fiscal planners, the 
social planners, and the production planners. These 
five approaches are not thought of by their protagonists 
as alternatives, but as complementary measures to be 
taken in a synchronized and co-ordinated attack on 
the domestic problems this country will face after the 
war. 

The private workers place chief emphasis upon the 
restoration of free private enterprise after the war, 
supplemented by various forms of public aid: sub- 
sidies, tax concessions, market guarantees, and the 
like. They point out that an immense amount of 
retooling and reconversion of plant and equipment 
will be necessary when peace comes and they believe 
that this will make a major contribution to postwar 
employment. David C. Prince has called this the 
‘private work reserve’’ and has estimated that it will 
require new capital investment of $23 billions. This 
approach is being taken by the Department of Com- 
merce and the Committee for Economic Development. 

The public workers believe that it will be necessary 
to supplement this private work reserve with a public 
work reserve at all levels of government, prepared in 
advance and held in readiness to cushion a postwar 
letdown. Public works may not be needed to provide 
jobs for all during a postwar boom, but they may be 
needed during the demobilization period immediately 
after the war and later on during the ‘‘long haul.” 
This approach is being taken by the National Re- 
sources Planning Board and the Federal Works 
Agency. 

The fiscal planners place chief reliance upon tax 
reforms, rationalization of intergovernmental fiscal 
relations and a government investment program. This 
program aims to stimulate consumer demand and 
create full use of resources by means of large-scale 
public investments in certain strategic areas of the 
economy: the rebuilding of our cities, public and 
private housing projects, the integration and modern- 
ization of our transportation system, and the develop- 
ment of regional resources and multiple-purpose river 
valley projects on the model of the TVA. The arch- 
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priest of this school is Alvin Hansen of Harvard and 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

The social planners call for the expansion of the 
social security program to cover groups not now 
covered, to provide health and disability insurance, 
family allowances, dismissal wages, etc. They also 
urge the development and regional equalization of 
service activities in the areas of health, nutrition, 
education, medical care and recreation in order to 
promote greater equality in levels of living throughout 
the country. This approach is advocated by the social 
planners in the Federal Security Agency and elsewhere. 

The production planners advocate an industrial 
expansion or market guarantee program designed to 
assure private enterprise of a market for all it can 
produce. The essence of this approach is a government 
contract to purchase at a certain price all unsold 
commodities within a certain over-all production 
limit. Because of this guarantee, industry would not 
hesitate, it is believed, to make full use of its plant 
capacity and expand it to meet an expected demand. 
This approach is favored by Mordecai Ezekiel, 
Economic Adviser to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mention may also be made under this head of the 
proposal of Adolf Berle to establish a capital credit 
banking system modeled after the national bank- 
federal reserve structure. Its purpose would be to make 
long-term funds available to industry for plant 
expansion. It would make available at all times an 
adequate supply of funds for investment purposes and 
provide for noncommercial as well as commercial 
increases in national wealth. It would facilitate the 
expansion of public investments in productive and 
useful public works and social services if and when 
private capital construction stops after the war. 


International Political Plans 


Turning from the domestic to the international 
scene, we find a vast ferment of discussion going on 
and a mounting flood of literature on planning for 
world peace. Analysis of this literature reveals pro- 
posals for both political and economic action. 

On the level of international political relations, three 
or four main types of planning may be distinguished. 
In the first place, there are those who believe that 
nothing less than worldwide government will ensure 
lasting peace. This school of thought advocates 
reconstruction of the League of Nations or the forma- 
tion of a new Association of Nations, revival of the 
World Court, creation of an international police force, 
establishment of a world bank and similar institutions. 
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The Institute on World Organization and the World 
Government Association are representative of this 
approach. 

A second school believes that the world is not yet 
ready for worldwide government. Instead, they 
advocate the formation of regional federations of 
varying scope as the inner core of an ultimate world 
association. Typical of this viewpoint are Clarence 
Streit’s scheme for a federal union of the democracies, 
the Briand plan for a United States of Europe, and 
schemes for federations of the Scandinavian countries, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, the Danubian peoples, 
and the Balkan states. 

A third group of proposals on the international 
political level are those for the development of special 
or functional ad hoc agencies, like the International 
Labour Organisation, for the judicial settlement of 
disputes, the administration of mandate areas and the 
performance of health and welfare functions. 

A fourth school of thought, really a variant of the 
third, is represented by those who believe that the 
forms of postwar international organization will evolve 
principally from methods of co-operation established 
in wartime. They would make the machinery of war- 
time collaboration truly representative of all the 
United Nations and continue the Combined Boards 
(shipping, munitions, raw materials, food, production 
and resources) into the peace period, mutatis mutandis, 
to perform the corresponding tasks of peace on an 
international basis. 


International Economic Plans 


On the level of international economic relations it is 
possible to identify five different points of view for the 
postwar period: the free traders, the commodity 
controllers, the economic nationalists, the welfare 
imperialists and the world planners. 

The free traders are those who would revive world 
trade by reducing trade barriers and return as fast as 
possible to the self-regulatory mechanism of the free 
market, with unrestricted competition. Secretary Hull 
is the leader of this school of thought in the United 
States. It was inculcated by material conditions that 
obtained in an epoch of human history that has passed 
away forever down the irreversible stream of time. Only 
classical economists could dream of its resurrection. 

The commodity controllers are those who would 
retain the socially desirable features of prewar com- 
modity control schemes for the production and 


‘ marketing of raw materials and carry them over into 


the postwar period, subject to public control. They 
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propose to establish an international Raw Materials 
Union for such commodities as iron and steel, copper, 
nickel, tin, aluminum, zinc, lead, rubber, cotton, 
coffee, etc. 

The economic nationalists are those who believe that 
nations can live at home, that the United States can 
develop synthetics and substitutes for imported raw 
materials, that we should become economically self- 
sufficient and maintain the American standard of 
living behind high tariff walls. They are biding their 
time, waiting for the postwar reaction when the nation 
may weary of well-doing for the rest of the world. 
Their point of view is expressed in such books as 
Beard’s Open Door At Home, Jerome Frank’s Save 
America First, and Stuart Chase’s The New Western 
Front. 

The welfare imperialists are those who speak of this 
as the American Century and talk about our manifest 
world destiny. Now is the time, they say, for us to 
take over the mantle of the British Empire, assume 
the white-man’s-burden, and carry the principles and 
institutions of freedom and democracy to the utter- 
most ends of the earth. Henry Luce, publisher of For- 
tune, is spokesman of this point of view. 

The world planners are those who hold that neither 
free trade nor economic nationalism nor welfare 
imperialism can assure world peace and prosperity. 
They advance the idea of an indivisible world economy 
based on a rational division of labor and a community 
of human interest. They advocate a World New Deal 
after the war based on the principles of equal oppor- 
tunity, group compromise, economic expansion and 
world development. They propose to create a number 
of international public corporations after the war; 
e.g., an international RFC to finance the reconstruc- 
tion of England and the Continent and investments 
in South America and China; an international TVA 
to develop the resources of backward regions; an 
international PWA to undertake the reconstruction of 
devastated areas; and an international WPA for 
the relief and rehabilitation of poverty-stricken 
peoples. Thus, we already have an Office of Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation under former Governor 
Lehman. 


Key Ideas 


Out of this ferment of ideas and flood of literature 
on peace plans some key ideas about the future of the 
United States and the world are beginning to emerge 
and crystallize. Some of these central concepts con- 
cerning the nature of the coming peace are receiving 
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official expression in the pronouncements of public peo- 
ple like Wallace, Welles, Winant, Perkins and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Others are articulate in the literature, 
but still subliminal in the public mind. 

Among these key ideas is the obvious truth that 
war strategy and postwar strategy are indivisible, 
that the conduct of the war will condition the peace, 
that “‘history is a seamless process in which many 
causes produce many effects.”” There is a growing 
belief that long-run trends cannot be reversed and that 
theré will be no return to normalcy after this war; that 
modern wars do not result in the restoration of the 
status quo ante. This war will be followed, it is generally 
believed, by a transition period between the Armistice 
and the negotiation of peace which will last as long 
as it takes to pacify the world. During this transition 
stage the victorious United Nations will exact retribu- 
tion from the leaders of Fascist aggression, but no 
wholesale revenge will be attempted against their 
peoples. 

Some democratic spokesmen have said that we are 
fighting a people’s war for people’s rights everywhere 
and that this is the ‘“‘century of the common man.”’ 
After hostilities cease, freedom from fear is to be 
ensured by an international police force and freedom 
from want by equal access to raw materials and trade. 
Worldwide human welfare will be promoted by inter- 
national economic collaboration via the terms of the 
lend-lease agreements. Meanwhile, many hope that 
the machinery of wartime collaboration among the 
United Nations will be carried over into the postwar 
period and adapted to the needs and governance of 
the postwar world. These views, however, are far 
from universal. 

The present war is seen by some writers to be an 
episode in a world revolution which began in 1914 
and is still under way. The contemporary revolution 
is regarded as a challenge to liberal democracy, 
national self-determination, and laissez faire eco- 
nomics. It can only be met by applying the principle 
of integration to government, economy, and nations. 
This means economic as well as political democracy, 
the surrender of sovereignty and economic planning 
to reconcile democracy and collectivism. The same 
underlying, impersonal and inexorable trends are seen 
to be operating in all industrial countries, which are at 
different stages of development in the same general 
direction. Opposed to these views is a widespread 
belief that concentration of power, political or eco- 
nomic, is a menace to individual freedom and must be 
brought under control. 
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Planned economy is conceived by some to be the 
twentieth century concept destined to replace nine- 
teenth century liberalism. It is generally recognized 
that economic life is being modified more and more by 
government action. The postwar American economy 
is expected to be a mixed one in which private enter- 
prise will continue to be the largest single component, 
but it will be subject to certain minimum social 
standards and accompanied by more public con- 
trol, and in some areas, by public ownership and 
management. 

No postwar planning will be worth the effort, how- 
ever, unless the machinery for collective security 
can be developed and actually working before this 
war ends. Otherwise, exhaustion, mutual recrimina- 
tions and cynicism will paralyze common action after 
the war. Collective security has become essential for 
the survival of strong states as well as the preservation 
of weak ones. 

Thus, it will be seen, from a sketchy survey of post- 
war planning both at home and abroad, that the 
Second World War has given a great impetus to 
planning thought and study. The commitment to 
planning for the postwar period is beyond recall, 
but the process is still in a formative stage. The scene 
reveals a host of problems and scores of agencies 
wrestling with them; many proposals and programs, 
but few clearcut blueprints or fully matured plans. 
The path to victory and lasting peace will be a labo- 
rious and painful one. 


REVIEWS 


Personnel Selection. By Charles A. Drake, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York and London, 
1942, pages ix, 147. ($2.00.) 

Reviewed by Epwarp N. Hay, Personnel Officer, The 
Pennsylvania Company, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


The author offers what he calls “an exposition of a new 
technique for the selection of industrial personnel.’”’ The book 
is primarily a discussion of the design of special performance 
tests that embody the essential elements of perception and 
dexterity which seem present in most manual jobs. Numerous 
illustrations of tests designed for special purposes are shown. 
There are illustrations also of tests of ‘general dexterities’” that 
are said to be applicable to the selection of the better operators 
for jobs requiring these general dexterities. 

There is some controversial material, such as Drake’s criticism 
of the use of co-efficients of correlation. He uses the test as the 
criterion, thus establishing the performance of which that indi- 
vidual is capable. Then he compares the actual performance of 
each operator with the test results to see if the individual is 
working up to his full capacity. This inverts the usual procedure 
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in which the test is standardized against the production per- 
formance of the subject. The claims for this method will not be 
conceded by most industrial psychologists. 

Drake is sound when he stresses the importance of utilizing 
the phenomenon of individual differences, and points to the 
common situation in which the best operators produce twice as 
much as the poorest ones. He adds that it is high time for 
industry to develop methods of identifying these superior indi- 
viduals. He reminds readers that it is no kindness to put a 
person on a job for which he is not suited. The value of tests in 
selection, therefore, is to help direct each person toward the job 
for which he has native aptitudes. The author urges close associ- 
ation between time and motion study and the use of tests, and 
argues with some reason that the individual who is basically 
trained in time and motion study is better equipped to devise 
these special aptitude tests than is an academic psychologist. 
In his warm advocacy of tests modeled after the job he fails to 
warn the reader against tests too much like the actual operation 
itself. In some cases of that kind an experienced operator may 
have benefited so much from practice on the job that he will 
do better on the test than one who has had no experience on 
the job. A test of this kind, therefore, will be useful only in 
testing inexperienced applicants or experienced ones, but not 
both. Drake makes some interesting suggestions regarding the 
development of tests for inspection. He also restates his hy- 
pothesis regarding accident-proneness, which he defines as a 
condition in which an individual has a lower perceptual level 
than motor response level. There is as yet insufficient sub- 
stantiation of this hypothesis. 

Another interesting hypothesis is that social intelligence is a 
faculty of perception. He thinks the poor record of so-called 
sales tests is that they are all expressed verbally, whereas sales 
situations involve varied and subtle relationships between indi- 
viduals. The ability to sell, he thinks, depends on a specialized 
kind of human perception. 

This book will be valuaLie to anyone concerned with indus- 
trial tests, particularly those engaged in selecting operators for 
manual jobs. 


The Application of Psychological Tests to the Selection, 
Placement and Transfer of Clerical Employes. By 
Committee on Tests, Life Office Management 
Association, New York, 1942, pages 27. 

Reviewed by Epwarp N. Hay, Personnel Officer, The 
Pennsylvania Company, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


The Life Office Management Association is a research organi- 
zation supported by a group of life insurance companies. It has 
done more than any other industrial group in conducting 
original studies on special phases of management. It has done 
important research in the field of job evaluation and in the 
application of psychological tests to employment. This report 
tells how tests are used in the selection, placement and transfer 
of clerical employes. It deals first with the different kinds of 
tests of practical value in clerical employment. It discusses in 
simple terms such technical but fundamentally important phe- 
nomena as normal distribution and the reliability and validity 
of test scores. A chapter is devoted to the determination of 
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criteria of success in clerical work and another one to test score 
interpretation. Life insurance people are accustomed to dealing 
with problems in terms of “probability.’’ Test scores are 
properly interpreted in the same way, an, easy conception for 
insurance people to grasp. The report touches briefly on three 
new tests adapted from Thurstone’s Primary Mental Abilities 
Tests. Of these the N test (number facility) indicates probable 
success in posting and checking operations. The V test (verbal 
facility) deals with the clerical operations of discussion and 
correspondence. The M (memory) test “appears to give some 
indication of probable success or failure in machine and typing 
operations.’’ Unfortunately, these tests are not generally availa- 
ble but since they stem from Dr. Thurstone’s work, which is 
generally available, it is likely that other investigators will be 
stimulated to experiment with them. Finally, there is a descrip- 
tion of the means by which the small company may secure the 
advantages of a large-scale testing program at modest cost. 

While this report is written primarily for insurance people, it 
has general application and is one of the best simple descriptions 
of the use of tests yet written. It could, therefore, be profitably 
read by anyone interested. Unfortunately the research facilities 
of the Life Office Management Association are available only 
to its member insurance companies. This, however, does not 
reduce the value of this splendid study. The report does not say 
so, but the guiding hand behind the work of the Committee on 
Tests is that of Dr. Marion A. Bills. She has certainly con- 
tributed as much to the successful use of tests in the clerical 
field as any other person. 


How To Train Workers for War Industries. By Alvin E. 
Dodd and James O. Rice, Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1942, pages 260. ($3.00.) 

Reviewed by HERMAN FELDMAN, Professor of Industrial 
Relations, The Amos Tuck School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Dartmouth College. 


That the best material on the tested practices of training of 
workers and supervisors has for years been clearing through the 
published papers and reports delivered at meetings of the 
American Management Association is well known to everyone 
interested. Now the President of the Association and its Assist- 
ant Secretary have selected the articles, contributed by out- 
standing persons in the field, which the editors held to be most 
immediately useful, edited them down to the minimum, in- 
cluded some of the most significant material of the Govern- 
ment’s Training Within Industry program, and made the whole 
available for those in war production. That this is a first rate 
“distillation of the pertinent studies” need hardly be urged, 
and only a brief reference to some of its contents need be made 
to show that this book belongs on the desk of every person 
interested in personnel administration and training. 

The book is divided into four parts: ‘‘quick training” of 
rank-and-file workers; supervisory training; apprentice training; 
and general training information. Parts I and II start with the 
condensed Training Within Industry principles and procedures, 
and provide case material by those who have applied the princi- 
ples in such companies as Wright Aeronautical, Sperry Gyro- 
scope, Eastman Kodak, Carnegie-Illinois Steel and General 
Electric. An article on training of foremen in work simplifi- 
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cation by Allan H. Mogensen is included. Part III, on appren- 
tice training, deals chiefly with an article on principles by 
William F. Patterson, Chief of Apprenticeship, United States 
Department of Labor, and a case study of the government’s 
application of these in the Pennsylvania Central Airlines. 

Part IV is particularly concerned with administrative pro- 
cedures, such as the selection of trainees (by Paul S. Achilles); 
their induction; the new problems of women in war industry 
(by Mary Anderson, Director of the United States Women’s 
Bureau); the aids available from the United States Employ- 
ment Service in placement and from its Occupational Analysis 
Section; the job instructor program of the Training Within 
Industry Branch of the War Manpower Commission, and re- 
lated information. A well-selected bibliography on training 
further gives the key to the major material in the field covered. 


Mexican O1l. By Harlow S. Person, Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1942, pages 83. ($1.50.) 

Reviewed by HERMAN FELDMAN, Professor of Industrial 
Relations, The Amos Tuck School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Dartmouth College. 


This most readable little volume, on the determination of the 
indemnities to be paid to the companies whose oil properties 
Mexico expropriated on March 18, 1938, is in many respects a 
brilliant book. Comprehensive, yet compact, discerning in the 
material selected, and clearly organized, it is also a notable 
contribution to the conception of the role of the technician. 
Reliance on the expert for technical judgments on issues that 
transcend the bounds of individual nations is not new, but the 
scope of historic background and social outlook which, accord- 
ing to the stipulations, were to be applied in this seemingly 
legal and technical problem does stretch the boundaries of 
management. And it is a source of pride to older members of 
the Society that the pioneer whose adventures are pictured in 
this book is Morris L. Cooke, representative of the United 
States, and that associated with him was Dr. Harlow S. Person, 
erstwhile Managing Director of the Taylor Society and the 
foremost interpreter of the scientific management movement. 

The issues and facts in the case which Dr. Person presents 
are already too compact to be further summarized here. The 
present reviewer had occasion to meet some of the leading 
figures in the controversy while in Mexico in 1938, and it was 
apparent even then that the expropriation itself was more an 
act of exasperation growing out of a conflict than one planned 
by the principals involved. The cold logic of the leading spokes- 
men was of a type like that once characterized to me by 
Professor Beard, viz., “hot logic chilled.” But the issue itself 
not only threatened the relations of the two countries; as a 
result of the boycott of Mexican oil it was driving the anti- 
fascist leaders of the country to traffic with willing customers 
like Germany and Italy. It was fortunate, indeed, that the 
cleavage was bridged by an agreement dated November 19, 
1941, that the amount of the indemnity should be left to two 
experts, one from each government, and that if the two reached 
an agreement within five months it would be final as far as the 
two governments were concerned. 

The job devolving upon Mr. Cooke has become one as much 
of diplomacy as of technical appraisal if one notes the stipula- 
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tions made. These justify Dr. Person's assertion that the factors 
involved “made the adjustment novel, unprecedented and 
pioneering,’ and of wide international significance. For the 
agreement directed that “the experts shall not take into account 
reasons of a technical nature in formulating their decisions . . . . 
but will fix adequate indemnities on the basis of common rules 
of justice and equity.’’ This involves recognition, as Dr. Person 
states, ‘‘that the matter of reference . . involved issues of 
broader scope, on a higher plane and of more far-reaching 
significance than are characteristic of mere business trans- 
actions. The major problem was one of harmonizing two great 
social forces. One was the force represented by Mexican, the 
other the force represented by Anglo-Saxon traditions, insti- 
tutions and laws.” 

Without attempting to evaluate the rights and ethics of the 
decision, one recognizes its merits in staving off untimely and 
futile conflict. And in its process it lends a new dignity to the 
evolving status of the management engineer. What Dr. Person’s 
acute mind reports is the subordination of technicalities and 
techniques to the imponderables of historic justice and social 
equity. The experts required for the solution of great problems 
must have social background and broad social perspective. 
Thus a new and higher plane of activity opens to the manage- 
ment engineer who, conscious of pertinent social forces, can 
apply his expertness to the dynamic realities of entire situations. 


Textbook of Office Management. (Second Edition.) By 
William Henry Leffingwell and Edwin Marshall 
Robinson, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York and London, 1943, pages xiii, 469. 
($3.00.) 

Reviewed by Mary CusHinc H. NIzEs, Assistant to Staff, 
Council of Personnel Administration, Wash- 
ington, D.C.. 


Robinson has done an excellent job in bringing up to date 
Leffingwell’s Textbook of Office Management, first published in 
1932. New material has been added on office machines, lighting, 
ventilation, noise, testing and other matters in which there has 
been advance since Leffingwell’s untimely death in 1934. Some 
passages from his other writings have also been incorporated. 
Robinson has carefully rearranged the order of the book. Ma- 
terial formerly separated has been brought together. The treat- 
ment of scientific analysis and setting of standards has been 
put near the end. The rearrangement follows the development 
of Leffingwell’s own thought less closely and gives less indoctri- 
nation on scientific management at the start, but the change is 
advantageous for study, since progress is made from concrete 
subjects to wider principles and applications. 

The new edition highlights again the quality of Leffingwell’s 
work. He was the pioneer who applied scientific management 
to office work, yet his formulation is still the best. No one in the 
scientific management movement has been more generous or 
more eager to pass on his knowledge and experience to all who 
might benefit. Those interested in the science and art of office 
management, beginners or veterans alike, may turn to these 
masterly pages for guidance, and thanks to Robinson's pains- 
taking and devoted work, will find them up to date in all 
respects. 
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Handbook of War Production. By Edwin Arthur Boyan, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York and 
London, 1942, pages iv, 361. ($3.00.) 

Reviewed by LEo M. CHERNE, Executive Secretary, Re- 
search Institute of America, Inc., New York. 


Unfortunately for Mr. Boyan, things move so fast in the 
field of government regulation that an author is fortunate if all 
his facts are still accurate by the time his book comes off the 
press. In his Handbook of War Production, for example, Mr. 
Boyan’s discussions of priorities, keyed as they are to PRP, 
tend to mislead. Certificates of Protection which he recom- 
mends, have since been abandoned. In outlining procedures for 
securing government work, Boyan suggests the use of published 
lists of contract awards and the assistance of commission 
brokers. The former is outlawed and the latter frowned upon 
by the government. Renegotiation procedures have also under- 
gone adjustment since 1942. 

As a guide to the technical details of our present war regula- 
tion, the Handbook is outdated and therefore unreliable. But as 
a technical study on production planning and control, Boyan 
has prepared a clear, concise and practical guide. The Handbook 
sheds light on the “do’s and don’ts” of many steps along the 
line, from getting the contract to delivering the goods. Bidding; 
conversion of your plant capacity and management skill to war 
requirements; evaluation of your facilities and capabilities; 
procurement of materials and supplies; training your labor to 
carry the new load; adjusting to new quality controls and 
government inspection; industrial accounting and subcontract- 
ing—the pitfalls and the opportunities at each stage of the game 
are outlined in a practical, usable manner, generously illustrated 
with actual and incisive case histories. 

Perhaps the one most remarkable contribution of Handbook 
of War Production is Mr. Boyan’s use of charts and graphs to 
intermesh the activities of each unit in your organization. His 
recommendations for “setting your house in order” are rich in 
common-sense suggestions. 

It is unfortunate that the final chapters stopped short of the 
problems of reconversion. Here, rather than war production, 
is the growing focus of progressive management intelligence. 
Mr. Boyan undoubtedly would have, and we hope still will, 
make an impressive contribution to the problems that will so 
soon be pivotal. 


Motion and Time Study. By George W. Chane, Harper 
and Brothers, New York and London, 1942, 
pages 88. ($1.40.) 

Reviewed by Epwarp pDELuca, Industrial Consultant, 
Chamber of Commerce, Jacksonville, Florida. 


The author obviously meant this book to be a simple non- 
technical treatise on the fundamentals of motion and time 
study, since it is stated in the preface that “this manual’’ was 
not prepared to cover the complete field of industrial manage- 
ment, and also that there already are many texts in the crowded 
field of management literature. However, Mr. Chane simplified 
his text to the point where many of the basic concepts of the 
subject are omitted, or explained so briefly, that clear under- 
standing is difficult. 
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For example, one chapter of two pages is devoted to micro- 
motion study. In these two pages the author attempts to 
discuss motion picture equipment, picture taking technique, 
film analysis equipment and procedure, micromotion charts and 
simo charts. An example of each of the latter charts is given on 
the additional pages. No mention is made of the operator to be 
studied, method of taking the pictures, electrically driven 
camera, exposure meter, flood lights, data sheets, identification 
numbers, film loops, film cards, loop stands, analysis booths 
and screens. 

Mr. Chane breezes through time study as rapidly as he does 
through motion study. He mentions, without explanation, 
variables, normal operator, normal times, skill, effort and allow- 
ances. No reference is made to: standard data, constant ele- 
ments, how to rate operators, production studies, and other 
important subjects. 

The best chapter is the one on therblig analysis. Here a com- 
plete list of questions for the thorough analysis of each therblig 
is given. The chapter on the laws of motion and motion analysis 
principles is a good check list, but it would have been clearer 
if the laws had been classified into the three sections: the body, 
the workplace, and tools and equipment. 

This book adds nothing new to the field of motion and time 
study and there are some typographical errors which should be 
corrected. However, if augmented by comprehensive lectures, it 
might be of value in War Training Courses, since the students 
as a rule have little time to do extensive reading on the subject 
being studied. 


Elements of Supervision. By William R. Spriegel and 
Edward Schulz, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York, 1942, pages xvii, 273. ($2.25.) 

Reviewed by R1cHARD S. ScHuLtz, Methods for Indus- 
trial Relations, Inc., New York. 


This book covers chapters on Organization, Interpreting 
Company Policies, Representation of Management, Planning 
of Work, Techniques and Methods of Discovering and Adjust- 
ing Grievances, Individual Differences, Group Attitudes and 
Group Morale, The Supervisor As An Instructor, Introducing 
the New Employee to His Job, Wage Administration and Merit 
Rating, Transfers, Promotions and Discharges, Safety and 
Supervision, Promoting Co-operation, Reducing Absenteeism 
and Tardiness, Producing and Measuring Quality, Waste Con- 
trol, Maintaining Discipline, Records and Reports, and The 
Supervisor and Labor Relations. In the appendix are sugges- 
tions to the conference leader with outlines for each chapter 
and a bibliography of fundamental books. 

The book contains “those basic fundamentals and principles 
essential to every supervisor in handling human relations 
properly.’”’ The authors have had varied industrial experience 
and they have focused attention on those principles that can 
be applied for the solution of daily problems. 

The science and practice of supervision will improve and 
grow with more publications of this caliber. The chapters on 
Techniques and Methods of Discovering and Adjusting Griev- 
ances and on Morale deserve more comprehensive treatment. 
The book is timely. It merits the attention of all concerned 
with perfecting their own supervisory skill and those who have 
the responsibility of training other men for effective supervision. 
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Public Control of Labor Relations. By D. O. Bowman, 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1942, pages xi, 
504. ($5.00.) 

Reviewed by THERESA Wo trson, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York. 


If you are interested in the dynamic story of a social insti- 
tution, Public Control of Labor Relations will offer you a source 
of deep satisfaction. It isa scholarly study of the National 
Labor Relations Board, not only as a public administrative 
agency But as a synthesis and crystallization of public opinion 
and pragmatic experiences in the field of industrial relations. 

The study traces the evolution of our legislative policy 
culminating in the Wagner Labor Relations Act. It shows the 
way in which body and meaning were given to the act by the 
“trial and error’’ process. Section 8 of the act pertaining to 
unfair labor practices evolved out of the floundering and lack 
of direction evident in the operation of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act and the first National Labor Relations Board of 
the depression years of 1933-1935. The Act provides that the 
“majority of the appropriate unit shall designate the exclusive 
representative.’’ Democratic procedure has always been troubled 
by what constitutes the appropriate voting unit and the field of 
industrial relations is no exception! The first stage was one in 
which the ‘majority of those eligible to vote voted. This was 
followed by a second stage: the majority of those voting, where 
a majority of the workers vote. The present stage represents 
the majority of votes cast—regardless of the number. This is 
indeed an example of the way in which the patterns of democ- 
racy are forged. 

The National Labor Relations Board has been attacked by 
both the leaders of the AFL and the CIO on the question of 
how the appropriate bargain unit is to be determined. The 
Board adopted as a functioning rule the ‘‘Globe doctrine”’ in 
which the workers themselves either by election or otherwise, 
determined which form of union they desired as their repre- 
sentative unit. This practice has prevailed despite a host of 
attacks. Obviously the administration of any act depends 
upon the administrators. Their interpretations depend upon a 
mélange of personal and social factors. It is impossible to divest 
a law of these human factors. The Board has been under fire 
from all sides—employers, organized labor, Congress and the 
public. It has attempted to meet such criticism in a variety of 
ways, some correct, some inadequate, but all in a sincere effort 
to insure the life of the act by judicial support. Congressional 
appropriations have been inadequate to meet the thousands of 
cases which have arisen. The centralization of policy and control 
has resulted in bottlenecks and delay. However, the National 
Labor Relations Act through the Board is filling a vital social 
need—it is part of the social fabric of our life. 


Democracy, Efficiency, Stability. By Arthur C. Mills- 
paugh, The Brookings Institution, Washington, 
D. C., 1942, pages x, 522. ($4.00.) 

The Future of Industrial Man. By Peter F. Drucker, 
John Day Company, New York, 1942, pages 
298. 
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The Techniques of Democracy. By Alfred M. Bingham, 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, New York, 1942, pages 
319. ($3.00.) 

Goals for America. By Stuart Chase, The Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1942, New York, pages viii, 134. 
($1.00.) 

Employe Relations in the Public Service. A report to 
the Civil Service Assembly, Edited by Gordon R. 
Clapp, Civil Service Assembly, Chicago, 1942, 
pages xv, 296. 

Reviewed by Onpway TEaD, Editor, Economic Books, 
Harper & Brothers, New York, N. Y. 


These books are at one in focusing attention on a body of 
kindred and exigent problems. They have a common value in 
placing before the world of management a definition of di- 
lemmas, needs, shortcomings and outlook which are of the first 
order of urgency. They are problems which management will 
ignore to the profound peril of democratic institutions. The 
area of concern may be described as having to do with how a 
democratic society is to organize, distribute and articulate the 
exercise of power of its electorate (that is, their rights and their 
obligations) so that there shall be an operation of that society 
in the interest of the welfare, growth and fulfillment of all the 
individuals who compose it. 

I do not here pretend to do more than offer a brief characteri- 
zation of the scope of each volume. Such summary treatment is 
to be excused, not merely for lack of space, but because I 
believe each volume has considerable merit; each supplements 
the others; together they supply a considerable and hopeful 
prod to concrete thinking about the basic problems of our 
social and economic future. They all should be read to be 
appreciated. 

Mr. Millspaugh is concerned in interesting historic perspec- 
tive, with the possibilities of reconciling the need for dynamic 
stability and progressive efficiency in the exercise of democratic 
control. He is realistic, penetrating, and on the diagnostic side, 
unassailable. 

Mr. Drucker is also stronger in background and underlying 
ideas than in any particularities of prescription. He is helping to 
center attention on the relation of economic organization to the 
fuller expression of democratic controls. 

Mr. Bingham has written a book to hearten immeasurably 
the operating executive who is sympathetic to the growing body 
of experience with collaborative and consultative, joint agencies 
in the determination of industrial relation policies. Here is 
realism at its best, coupled with forward-looking hints of 
method which reconcile aims of ‘‘democracy, efficiency and 
stability.” Don’t miss this book! 

Mr. Chase offers another of his mind-stretching volumes. He 
is concerned with a “national minimum” living standard for 
us all and with its achievement in terms of a harmonizing of 
engineering potentialities and democratic control. It is Mr. 
Chase at his stimulating best, with the functions of the technical 
manager and the social manager depicted to show the strides 
they can make once they are able to work in harness together. 

Mr. Clapp has done a salutary service to the world of manage- 
ment in general, and to public management in particular, by 
an astonishingly candid and forthright statement of basic issues 
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in the relation of public employes to their employers. How to 
infuse this whole relationship with stimulating leadership and 
enthusiastic fellowship, is the central theme, than which with 
the ever-increasing public payroll, no problem of democratic 
efficiency is more pressing. It would seem that he accurately 
marks out the trends which thought and practice must take in 
this now confused and bureaucratically bogged down sector of 
our economy. 

It is a happy augury that some of our best minds are so well 
posing our deepest difficulties for us all to ponder. If the world 
is to continue in a democratic direction—if personality and not 
selfish power is to continue as a central value in social and 
economic institutions—the problems here analyzed must be 
resolved. In terms of functional responsibilities, the task of 
managerial citizens is well defined in these volumes. We ignore 
them at our peril. 


Management, Labor and Technological Change. By John 
W. Riegel, University of Michigan Press, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, 1942, pages vii, 187. ($2.50.) 

Reviewed by Francis GOODELL, Management Engineer, 
Washington, D. C. 


This is a report on the administration of technological change. 
The study was financed by the Horace H. Rackham School of 
Graduate Studies at the University of Michigan. Its scope is 
defined as: ‘‘ Technological changes in industry and commerce 
include the introduction and improvement of machines, the 
simplification of manual methods, the use of new tools and 
materials, and the reorganization of teams of workers.’’ I wish 
that Mr. Riegel had gone on somewhat as follows: “‘ This report 
is confined to factory technology, it ignores technology in all 
other branches of general management and in distribution. 
Further we do not discuss the deepseated causes of the feeling 
of insecurity, that worst enemy of technological progress.” If 
those limitations upon the field of discussion had been made 
explicit in his book, I believe it would merit an extravagantly 
high rating. 

For the findings are admirably arranged and summarized, 
and still better, possess rare discernment and understanding. 
This reviewer, for one, found his own pet precepts embodied, 
and, fortunately, a good many more besides. Technological 
change is taken up first as a problem of industrial relations. 
This section includes a useful classification of types of change. 
The second and third sections are on managerial organization 
for improvement, and obtaining employe co-operation in meth- 
ods improvement. Then valuable selections from union con- 
tracts dealing with technological change and adjustment to it 
bring the book to a final, meaty chapter of conclusions. 

Still the big impression from the book is the apparent un- 
consciousness of the most important technological wastes,— 
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whether measured by bulk or by their effect on creative rela- 
tionships. For the wastes, not to say decay, which unbalance 
and thus threaten us all are plainly beyond the walls of the 
factory proper. Those wastes, roughly speaking, are in: (1) the 
distribution of foods and fuel, burdened on the one hand with 
almost incalculable duplication (in the name of competition) 
and on the other of monopoly prices (in the name of brands and 
pure food), (2) similar extravagant distribution of other con- 
sumer staples, which should be cut to a cost no greater than that 
of mail order—at least while so much of the world is homeless 
and naked; (3) overequipment including artificial seasonality. 

Surely these major wastes lie within the technician’s field. 
Surely the war shortages will make even the man in the street 
see that the distribution of these staples should be engineered. 


Philosophy of Organization. By Norman B. Schreiber, 
A. Kroch and Son, Chicago, 1942, pages xi, 113. 
($2.50.) 

Reviewed by ROBERT WRAY PortTER, Consulting Indus- 
trial Engineer, New York. 


The ships, tanks, guns and 50,000 other items rolling from 
America’s production machine are a glorious testimonial to the 
principles of scientific management. The splendid job of con- 
verting factories from peace to war production, and the training 
of millions of green hands to man them, will stand as one of the 
enviable records of the age made possible by the techniques of 
industrial organization and administration. 

The Philosophy of Organization discusses selected phases of 
what we have learned about the principles of organization. 
Much ground is covered in small space. The topics treated are 
planning, organizing, command, co-ordination, control, au- 
thority and policy. The author builds on a sound foundation, 
using as the bedrock of his thesis the Gulick-Urwick Papers on 
the Science of Administration, particularly: “Notes on the 
Theory of Organization” by Gulick; Urwick’s ‘‘ Organization 
as a Technical Problem,” and Urwick’s special treatment of the 
works of Henri Fayol; ‘‘ Principles of Organization,”’ by Mooney; 
Follett’s ‘Process of Control,” and Graicunas’ paper entitled 
“Relationship in Organization.’”’ By utilizing the concepts in 
the aforelisted papers, and selections from Barnard’s Functions 
of the Executive and Sheldon’s Philosophy of Management, the 
author has evolved a philosophy of organization, whose doctrine 
can be accepted with assurance and trust. 

One cannot read this book without getting a fresh perspective 
on the constructive power of planning and control, and a better 
realization of the inherent characteristics of command and 
authority as instruments of direction. Executives seeking better 
co-ordination and endeavoring to bulwark their operations with 
improved processes of integration, will find much in the text to 
stimulate constructive thinking. 
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